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Autumn Supplies for Kiwanis Clubs 


Identification 
Buttons 


Proposal for 


Membership Cards 


is not by di- 


Membership in Kiwanis 
i Proposal for 


rect ppiication The 

Membership card enables a member to 
recommend a name with particulars of 
afhliation endorsed by two ad- 
consideration. 
record is pro- 
vided for the secretary’s use showing 
iction taken by classification and mem- 


business 
; 
ditional members for 


On the reverse side a 


bership committees and board of di- 
rectors Guarantees sound procedure 
Size of cards, 4x6 inches 

Price, Cards for $0.25 
Used at each meeting to secure a record 


of those attending. We buy them in 
large quantities, and by so doing can 
furnish them to the clubs at the fol- 


lowing low prices: 


1000 Blanks for $0.90 
?000 Blanks for 1.55 
5000 Blanks for 3.50 
. 
Song Books 
Less than 25 copies 25¢ each 
Lots of 25 to 50 copies 20c each 
Lots of 50 or more 15¢ each 
Without Music 
Per copy 7c each 


Postage or Express Extra. 





Membership Signs 


for Home or Office 
Size 7 x 9 inches 
(Celluloid with Metal Back) 


“Member” and “K” emblems in blue 
and gold, Kiwanis colors, background 
in white. 

Price, each $1.25 
25 to 50, each 1.00 
50 or more, each 85 


Standard Record 
Systems 


The Standard Record System is the of- 
ficial method of keeping the club’s 
records. Binders and sheets are fur- 
nished at the following prices: 
Standard Record System (complete) 
$7.00 


Binder only (imprinted with name 


of club) 4.00 
Complete Filler 3.00 
SHEETS 
Classification Member’s Record 
Committee Record Roster 
Cash and Journal Official Minutes 
All Sheets, each $0.03 


Kiwanis 
Book Ends 


New book ends with the Ki 
wanis emblem have been made 
up and are now ready for sal 

Made of brass, beautifully en 


graved, with gold finish and 


Kiwanis emblem in blue and 
white 

Particularly suitable for your 
home, office, attendance prize, 


memento for guest speaker, et« 


Price $1.50 a pair 
prepaid postage 





Send Orders to 





with 
name, 


Made of celluloid, size 3'% in. 
insert cards for club members 
nickname and classification. 
$0.50 each 
60 each 


Price, with blank insert 


Price, printed insert 


Club Badges 


This beautiful metal badge with the 
letter ‘“‘K’’ seal in blue and_ white 
enamel can be furnished with either 
pin or clamp fasteners Panel slip 
for insertion of printed name Name 
of club stamped in lower margin 

Less than 25, each $0.85 
25 to 50, each 70 
50 or more, each 50 


Guest Registers 


This special “Kiwanis Guest Register”’ 
consists of a desk pad, bound in blue 
calf-skin with flannel back and glazed 
board face, with 25 ruled and printed 
sheets. The pad bears the Kiwanis in- 
signia and the name of your club can 


be included if desired 


Sh a ee $1.75 
Additional sheets, each 02 
Imprinting name of club, extra 50 
Special Gray Transfer Binders, 
each __._ i 2.50 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave. . ; ; 


Chicago, IIl. 




















“T SAVED SIX ORDERS and 
MADE $90 in ONE DAY... 


Thanks to This Pocket Volume!” 


"VE only been selling about a 

year. When I broke in, though 
I realized that trained salesmen are 
the highest paid men in the world, 
I expected the going to be hard at 
first. It was—a lot harder than I’d 
expected, even. At the end of six 
months I was commencing to get 
discouraged. I certainly hadn’t 
made a flop of it—but I wasn’t get- 
ting the results I should have had. 

Naturally, seeing other fellows 
who started right with me go right 
ahead, I realized something was 
wrong. A particularly dishearten- 
ing thing was the fact that at times 
I'd be right on the point of closing 
a good-sized order—and, all of a 
sudden, it would go “flop.” In fact, 
it kept happening all the time. I 
was doing something, I knew, that 
was killing those sales. 

Finally, I decided that I had to do 
something. I had been hearing a lot 
about National Salesmen’s Training As- 
sociation. But I’d never investigated 
them. Then, one day, I read one of their 
announcements. I was amazed to find 
how comprehensively they covered the 
training of salesmen. Furthermore, they 
announced that they were sending a 
most unusual volume, “The Key to Mas- 
ter Salesmanship,” to ambitious men who 
asked for it—not only experienced sales- 
men, but men who had never sold, but 
wanted a chance in this highly paid 
field. 

Naturally, I wrote for it—it seemed 
to me that here was the certain solution 
to the errors I had been making. Imag- 
ine my surprise—and interest — when 
there arrived, not only one book, but 
two. To this day I can’t decide which 
of those books helped me most. The 
little book which I had not been expect- 
ing was just what I needed at the time. 
It was written for men just like me— 
men who had been plugging along in 
salesmanship—never successful, never so 
hopeless that they quit selling. And 





ANEW and FINER EDITION 


Thousands who read the original edition of 
“The Key to Master Salesmanship’’ are men who 
today are among the leaders of successful selling. 
Today, in addition to ‘‘Mis- 
takes Commonly Made in Sell- 
ing,”’ we are sending ‘‘The 
Key to Master Salesman- 
ship,’’ in its new and finer 
edition, the product of 
years of salesmanship re- 
search FREE to sales- 
men. Real ambition, 
and a desire to make 
the most of  sales- 
manship, are all 
you need to get 
this volume. 
Simply mail the 
coupon and it 
will be sent to 
you with your 
own copy of 
‘Mistakes Com- 
monly Made in 
Selling.’ 









































while “The Key to Master Salesman- 
ship” gave me an insight into the real 
secrets of salesmanship, the other book, 
“Mistakes Commonly Made in Selling,” 
was the one I could first get practical 
use from. 

Right in the first few pages I saw 
some examples quoted. They were 
things I had been doing every day. I’d 
never dreamed they were dangerous er- 
rors. The more I thought about them, 
the more clear it became though, why I 
was having such difficulty with my 
closes. I thought to myself: “By golly, 
that’s why Barnes decided to put off 
buying, this very afternoon!” I kept on 
thinking of men whose orders I had lost 
through just that very mistake. There 
were six of them. 

The next morning I sallied out bright 
and early to see if I couldn’t save those 
sales, using the tips given me. Before 
noon I had put the practical suggestions 
of that little book to work—and sure 
enough, in every case, I made the sale 
which I had thought was gone glim- 
mering. Six sales saved—at $15 com- 
mission apiece, that was $90 made, by 
one morning’s work, plus the advice of a 
little book that cost me nothing! 

Of course, that set me to thinking. If 
that one piece of knowledge could make 
me $90, how much would I make out of 


having all the knowledge which the 
National Salesmen’s Training Associa- 
tion could give me? It didn’t take long 
to figure that one out, either! I was 
enrolled for the full training that same 
night; and the next two weeks saw my 
sales record soar. Not a minute of time 
lost—I studied just in spare hours, but 
I learned things in those spare hours 
that I’d never have picked up just by 
my own experience. 

Today, I find amazing increase in the 
volume of my sales now over what they 
were a year ago. Then I was selling 
only about 40% of my quota—this 
month, with a quota twice as high as 
it used to be, I’m 50% over. And you 
know what quantity production means 
when the bonus checks roll around. 


Today, any man who wants to see 
how to end some of his biggest sales 
weaknesses can learn from this book 
some of the most frequent mistakes 
which spoil sales, and get practical sug- 
gestions how to end them. Not a penny 
of obligation — “Mistakes Commonly 
Made in Selling” is now FREE to any 
ambitious man. At the same time we 
will send you, also free, the new and 
finer edition of “The Key to Master 
Salesmanship,” which since its publica- 
tion has been read by many men who 
have got into the biggest pay class of 
salesmanship. Write for both these 
valuable volumes now—the coupon will 
bring them by return mail. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Dept R-1116, 21 W. Elm St., 
Chicago, Illinois 





National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Dept. R-1116, 21 W. Elm St., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation to me, please send 
e ‘Mistakes Commonly Made in Selling,” 
as well as ‘“‘The Key to Master Salesman- 
ship,” and full details 
service features, including your Free Em- 
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Official 


Kiwanis Lapel Buttons 


kor District and Club Officials 
€ 


FOR DISTRICT OFFICERS 


<OvERas® | Ke 





Governor’s Button, green gold $3.50 
Past Governor’s Button, green gold —_— 3.50 
Lieutenant Governor’s Button, green gold 3.50 
Past Lieutenant Governor’s Button, green gold 3.50 
District Secretary’s Button, green gold 3.50 


This button available to the District for use by 
the District Secretaries during their term of office. 


FOR CLUB OFFICERS 


® 








President’s Button, yellow gold $3.50 
Past President’s Button, yellow gold ate ee 3.50 
Club Secretary’s Button, rose gold 3.50 


This button is available to Kiwanis Clubs for Use 
by Club Secretaries during their term of office. 


Order Now for Presentation at Appropriate Time 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue : ‘ , Chicago, Illinois 
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Some of the children who received treatment at the Philipsburg Pennsylvania State Hospital through the combined efforts of the Kiwanis club and the 
public schools of Tyrone. 


Tyrone, Pennsylvania, Health 
Re-establishment for Children 


During the school year 1932-33 the Kiwanis Club of Tyrone, Pennsylvania, 


sponsored a health program that attracted wide attention and elicited most 


favorable comment. With the codperation of the school nurse, Miss Elizabeth 


Kloss, arrangements were perfected whereby school children were given the 
benefit of hospital treatment at no expense to their parents. The school 
nurse suggested the children in need of treatment, made arrangements with 
the parents and with the hospital authorities. Members of the club furnished 
automobiles to take the children to the hospital, twenty-five miles distant, 


i . | | ° i 
ano return them to their homes 


Hospital treatment was furnished by the Philipsburg State Hospital. The 
head surgeon, Dr. A. C. Lynn, assisted by Dr. Lester Luxemberg and his staff 
of nurses, cared for the children. Most of the operating was done by Dr. 

; , : . 4 i ~|f ltoqgethe > | lred five le le + | > 
One of the major objectives Lynn himself. Altogether one hundred five children were treated during the 
ot j : ; school year. Of this number ninety-two were tonsilectomy cases, ten were 
of Kiwanis clubs is service on 

ey a ny orthopedic cases, two heart cases and one an empyema case. 
behalf of under-privileged chil- ve ; 
“ in ; In appreciation of Dr. Lynn's generous action the schools staged an 
dren. The specific stories that ‘e = PR ae 
' operetta for the benefit of the hospital. The Kiwanis club sponsored the sale 


are published indicate the va ai Galea 


riety and extent of this activity ae ' ’ 
Most of the credit for this project belongs to Miss Kloss and to Arthur 


gies Vanneman, president of the club. Attendance and scholarship records of the 
for thousands of children an- pupils treated indicate the splendid results that followed this service to the 


nually. children. 


which has such permanent value 
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The New Banking Legislation 


By RAY B. WESTERFIELD 


Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 


URING the past two years the 
volume of legislation which di- 
rectly or indirectly affects 
banking has been very large, 

both in Congress and the state legis- 
latures, and it has covered an extreme- 
ly wide range of subjects and treated 
some of them in unique and revolu- 
tionary ways. I shall limit myself to 
federal legislation and the Congres- 
sional Acts. I shall treat only the 
Banking Act which was fathered by 
Senator Glass and Congressman Stea- 
gall and which became law on June 
16 last. 

The “Banking Act of 1922” is de- 
fined as “An act to provide for the 
safer and more effective use for the 
assets of banks, to regulate inter- 
bank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative 
overations, and for other purposes.’ 
The Glass Banking Bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate on January 21, 
1932, followed by an informal an- 
nouncement from Senator Glass, 
chairman of the sub-committee, and 
Senator Norbeck, chairman of the 
full committee that it was the sub- 
committee bill prepared after the sub- 
committee had held hearings and 
deliberated during the past twelve 
months. The sub-committee consisted 
of Senators Glass, Norbeck, Golds- 
borough, Walcott, and Bratton. At 
the meeting of this sub-committee on 
December 12, 1930, it designated as 
its technical advisor, Dr. H. Parker 
Willis, Professor of Finance at 
Columbia University, editor of the 
“Journal of Commerce,” first Secre- 
tary of the Federal Reserve Board 
and associated with Senator Glass 
1912-14, when he was Chairman of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, in the preparation of the 
Federal Reserve Act. Mr. Willis and 
his associates, Professors B. H. Beck- 





Because of the importance of this 
subject to everyone, a careful read- 
ing of this atte is justified. 

The author analyzes the new Bank- 
ing Act of 1933. He points out the 
changes in the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem; the authority given to remove 
bank officers and directors; the prohi- 
bition of loans to officers; prohibition 
of banks acting as agents for other 
businesses; the elimination of affiliated 
banks. Branch banking is recommend- 
ed. He discusses the subject of the 
insurance of bank deposits and con- 
cludes with the argument that the su- 
preme need is for a unified banking 
system, which even this new Act does 
not provide for. 





hart and Jules I. Bogem, made a 
sweeping investigation by question- 
naire and helped the sub-committee 
with its hearing and the preparation 
of the Senate Bill. The Federal Re- 
serve Board issued a memorandum to 
the sub-committee giving its criticisms 
and ideas of bank reform. The bill 
was resubmitted on April 18, 1932, 
with some modifications occasioned by 
criticisms to date. After two years and 
a half of preparation intense 
struggle in Congress the measure be- 
came law on June 16. 


and 


Four Groups of Amendments 
to Federal Reserve Act 

The Banking Act of 1933 is the 
fourth group of amendments to the 
Federal Reserve Act. The first series 
was passed from 1914 to 1918, and 
were designed to clarify certain ob- 
vious defects of the Act as were re- 
vealed by experience in organizing 
and operating it, and to adjust the 
Federal Reserve to the abnormal con- 
ditions born of the War. The second 


series was the product of the 19i9- 
1920 boom and the 1921-22 depres- 
sion; for the most part they consisted 
of provisions favorable to the farmer, 
creating the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank system and the Edge 
Corporations to promote the financing 
and exportation of agricultural prod- 
ucts, putting a dirt farmer on the 
Federal Reserve Board, and liberaliz- 
ing the definition of eligible paper. 
The third series was the MacFadden- 
Pepper Act of 1927, enacted after a 
three-year, bitter struggle, and de- 
signed primarily to put the national 
banks on more nearly the same com- 
petitive plane as the state banks; for 
the most part, this adjustment was 
effected by softening the provisions of 
the National Bank Act in ways whose 
propriety was indeed highly debat- 
able. The fourth series—the Banking 
Act of 1933—was evoked by the big 
speculative booms in real estate and 
stocks and bonds in 1927-29 and the 
collapse and depression of 1929-33. 
The character of the provisions of the 
Banking Act of 1933, as well as its 
legislative history, has been vitally 
affected by contemporary occurrences 
and conditions. 

Mention should first be made of the 
several amendments to the National 
Bank Act and the Federal Reserve 
Act which are designed to render cer- 
tain operating features more effective. 
Some measures attempt to fix the re- 
sponsibility for safe banking more 
firmly and directly upon the directors. 


Authority to Remove 
Officers and Directors 

It is my opinion that each of these 
provisions concerning bank directors 
and officers is well taken and fully 
warranted by the culpable conduct of 
bank directors and officers as revealed 
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with nauseating frequency the past 
decade. The only one of the provi- 
sions which has been much debated is 
the authority of the supervising au- 
thorities to remove directors and offi- 
Heretofore the supervising au- 
thorities who found fault with the 
conduct of an officer of a bank had a 
duty to submit their criticism to the 
board of directors and, if they com- 
plained at the conduct of a director, 
to submit their complaint to the 
stockholders; but if the directors 
were the principal stockholders and 
supported the officer or director in his 
objectionable conduct, the supervising 
authorities were quite powerless to 
protect the depositors except by clos- 
ing the bank, a remedy so drastic that 
it was likely to bring calamity to the 
community, as well as to bear too 
harshly upon innocent depositors, 
other creditors, and stockholders. 

Few critics of the new Banking Act 
object to giving the Comptroller of 
the Currency (and Federal Reserve 
Agent) a definite grant of power to 
remove a bank officer or director actu- 
ally guilty of persistent infraction of 
a law; but some are reluctant to 
grant such power of removal for “un- 
safe and unsound practices,” because 
it is susceptible of arbitrary abuse 
whenever there is disagreement as to 
policy in management or as to the 
soundness of a loan in itself perfectly 
legal. Questions of safety and sound- 
ness of practice are less precisely de- 
terminable than questions of violation 
of law. Not everyone will concede 
that the bank examiners, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board command greater 
ability to reach sound decisions in 
matters of discretion than the direc- 
tors and officers of the particular 
bank. In any case this power of re- 
moval should be carefully restricted 
in the law by definite provision of 
safe-guards against its abuse. Un- 
founded or questionable charges 
against a man may not only ruin his 
career but also endanger the invest- 
ment and livelihood of others. 

For this reason the Act interdicts, 
as it should, all publicity concerning 
the order or findings of the Board, 
except as may be unavoidable in con- 
nection with legal proceedings. The 
Act also requires that the offender 
be permitted to cease and desist from 
his offense, that he be duly warned 
to discontinue his violation of law or 
unsafe and unsound practice, that the 
Comptroller of the Currency (or Fed- 
eral Reserve Agent, as the case may 
be) cannot himself remove but must 
refer the matter to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, that the Board is given 


cers. 


discretion in following up the com- 
plaint and in ordering the offender 
to appear for hearing, that the Board 
must send every director of the bank 
a copy of the order to the offender, 
and that the Board is given discretion 
in ordering removal after such hear- 
ing. 

It is a sorry commentary on Ameri- 
can bankers that in the public interest 
any such transfer of accountability of 
officers to directors and of directors to 
stockholders should have to be made 
to government agencies in the final 
instance; bankers may object to the 
substitution of rigid rules and stand- 
ardized practice enforced by the pub- 
lic official for individual initiative and 
responsibility; but since our system 
does not develop bankers of capacity 
and moral rectitude such restraints 
are quite necessary. It is improbable 
that the supervising authorities will 
frequently use their power of re- 
moval, but its latent potentiality will 
surely enhance the respect paid by offi- 
cers and directors to the admonitions 
of bank examiners. 


Prohibiting Loans to Officers 
Another limitation on bank manage- 
ment is the interdiction of loans to 
officers. This provision was occa- 
sioned by the recent revelations of the 
misuse of bank funds by officers and 
the malignant influence these prefer- 
ential loans had on bank manage- 
ment. The prohibition of loans to offi- 
cers has long been part of the bank- 
ing code of several states, but it has 
worked with only moderate success on 
account of the ease of evasion. Un- 
doubtedly the bias of the officers and 
directors in favor of one of their own 
number makes them poor credit anal- 
ysts and loan officers when a fellow 


oficer applies for a _ loan. In 
small banks a dominant officer 
or director may dictate loans to 


himself or others which everybody 
knows are not the best risks. More- 
over, officers often organize and use 
their bank as a source of funds for 
their speculative and other ventures, 
with slight regard for depositors. It 
is best to require a bank officer to 
have his credit tested by another bank, 
and it is well for the directors of a 
bank to know the liabilities of its offi- 
cers to other banks not only as a fac- 
tor which may lead to speculation but 
also as a means of operating a chain 
of banks on a small sum of original 
capital. 


Sound Banking Requires 
Stronger Banks 

A second set of provisions of the 
new banking act attempted to promote 
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solvency of the banks and to save 
them from failure. The sub-commit- 
tee recognized, however, that these 
were merely remedial and felt that 
the fundamental cure lay in a system 
of branch banking, which they recom- 
mended. 

No one studying the records of our 
banks the past decade will deny the 
obvious direct relation between the 
size of a bank, its earnings, and the 
safety of its,depositors. A tabulation 
of bank suspensions reveals the over- 
whelming and disproportionate per- 
centage of failures of banks with small 
capital. A sane public policy is to 
encourage the development of banks 
with sufficient capital to forefend 
against failure and to attract capable 
management and with sufficient de- 
posits to permit a return on capital 
that will be attractive and will allow 
for improvement in operations and 
the accumulation of earned surplus. 
Sound banking requires not more 
banks but stronger banks able to serve 
wider areas. The new Act refuses 
admittance to a state bank in the Fed- 
eral Reserve unless it has capital suf- 
ficient to entitle it to become a na- 
tional bank in the place where it is 
situated, but exception is made for 
banks organized before June 17, 1933, 
and situated in towns of less than 
3,000. 

The reversion to the minimum capi- 
tal requirement before 1900 is indeed 
a commendable step; it is to be hoped 
that state laws follow suit and set 
the $50,000 minimum, for otherwise 
the probable shift from national to 
state charters will tend to weaken the 
banking structure. Since relatively few 
small state banks are members of the 
Federal Reserve and exception is 
made for present members situated in 
small towns and having less than $50,- 
000 capital, it does not seem that this 
provision will greatly affect the scope 
of the Federal Reserve, except it may 
act as a stumbling block to future en- 
tries. 


Strengthening the Reserve System 
Several provisions of the Banking 
Act of 1933 are concerned with the 
Federal Reserve Board and the con- 
trol of the Federal Reserve system. 
There was a feeling (shared roundly 
by Dr. Willis and Senator Glass) that 
it was necessary to reconstitute the 
Federal Reserve and take “measures 
needed to prevent and save it from 
being crushed by the government”; 
that the commercial character of the 
system was being destroyed by sub- 
jecting its policies to Treasury domi- 
nation and to speculation in the secur- 
ities market; that the present policy 
of using the Federal Reserve banks as 
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the market for extravagant issues of 
securities and as a means of inflation 
is a climax in this trend; that the 
Federal Reserve Board has sunk in 
relative importance, prestige, and au- 
thority, as the Federal Reserve Banks, 
particularly of New York, rose; that 
the Board has been timid, uncertain, 
vacillating, and prone to follow con- 
siderations of immediate expediency. 

With a view to strengthening the 
Federal Reserve system the Senate 
sub-committee proposed to improve 
the membership of the Federal Re- 
serve Board by improving their tenure 
of office, by requiring that two mem- 
bers shall be men of experience in 
banking, and by elimination of the 
Secretary of the Treasury from mem- 
bership; to increase the independence 
of the Board; and to strengthen its 
control by giving a better definition 
of its power with respect to specula- 
tive transactions, particularly as to 
authority over market dealings, by 
establishing a so-called “open market 
committee” with designated powers, 
and as to authority over the manage- 
ment of the foreign affairs of the Re- 
serve banks. 

The Banking Act of 1933 failed to 
accomplish all the sub-committee pro- 
posed. The Secretary of the Treasury 
was not removed from the Board or 
its chairmanship. Some independence 
of the Federal Reserve from the 
Treasury was attained by Mr. Glass 
in the provision that the funds of the 
Board are not to be construed as gov- 
ernment funds or appropriated money, 
and in the provision sweeping away 
the franchise tax which the Reserve 
banks had been compelled to pay to 
the government. 

Mr. Glass failed in his effort to 
reinstate in the Federal Reserve Act 
the provision that was dropped at the 
time of the agricultural uprising in 
1922 and required that at least 
two members of the Board be men of 
tested bank experience. He enhanced, 
however, the attractiveness of a posi- 
tion on the Board by lengthening the 
term from ten to twelve years and by 
increasing its authority over member 
bank credit and over the foreign rela- 
tions of the Reserve Banks. A further 
beneficent effect of the Act is that 
hereafter appointments to the Board 
will be for such terms as will prevent 
the expiration of the term of more 
than one appointee in any two-year 
period, thus obviating one cause of 
edical change in the personnel of the 
Board. 


Regarding Open 
Market Operations 


The Federal Reserve Board in its 
memorandum on the Glass Bill de- 


clared that it was inadvisable to dis- 
turb the existing open market com- 
mittee by crystallizing into law any 
particular procedure and that nothing 
further was necessary or advisable 
than an amendment clarifying its 
power of supervision over open mar- 
ket operations of the Reserve banks 
and their relationships with foreign 
banks. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States likewise pronounced 
it undesirable to prescribe by law the 
precise methods to be used in con- 
ducting open market operations, be- 
cause it was not always possible by 
statutory prescriptions to determine 
the exact degree of influence which 
should be reposed permanently in any 
particular board or directorate, and 
because it was far from safe to write 
into law, subject only to Congres- 
sional amendment, such definite re- 
quirements as to the composition 
and powers of the committee that, in 
times of emergency, quick decision and 
action could not be had, and because 
the system should be left free to 
modify its open market machinery as 
developments may necessitate, the 
Board and the Reserve banks coéper- 
ating. 











J. F. T. O'Connor, United States Con- 
troller of Currency, in a speech at the 
closing session of the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association in Chicago 
last month stated that the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation would defin- 
itely be in operation on January 1, 1934 
to guarantee bank deposits up to $2,500. 
The bankers had previously sent a request 
to President Roosevelt to delay the oper- 
ation of guaranty of deposits. The rea- 
sons for the guaranty provisions he gave 
were as follows: 

“First, every depositor in theery has a 
right to his money. This law makes the 
theory a fact. 

“Second, it will banish 
banker’s mind of runs upon his 
We would not again witness the 
serious crisis which developed with the 
beginning of 1933 and which produced 
grave runs on‘ practically every bank, cul- 
minating on March 4 with currency de- 
mands amounting altogether to $1,630,000,- 
000. 

“Third, it will obviate the necessity for 
a postal savings bank. 

“Fourth, it will permit an extension of 
credit and a modification of cash reserves. 

“Fifth, the elimination of interest on de- 
mand deposits will save the banks many 
millions of dollars. 

“Sixth, the insurance features will save 
millions to our people. The high pressure 
salesman often plants the seed of suspic- 
ion as to a bank’s solvency in the prospec- 
tive purchaser’s mind. The life savings of 
men and women have been withdrawn 
and invested in worthless securities be- 
cause of this fear.” 


fear in every 
bank. 


very 
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It may be said that in general these 
appeals for maintaining the status quo 
were of thin substance. The framers 
of the original Federal Reserve 
scheme did not realize to what size 
and importance open market opera- 
tions would extend or they surely 
would have specified some scheme of 
coordinating and controlling such op- 
erations; they had conceived of the 
Federal Reserve influencing credit 
conditions largely through rediscounts 
for members, with open market tran- 
sactions as secondary and supplemen- 
tary, but as it has worked out redis- 
counts are the less important of the 
two. Provided the Board is reasonable 
in its rules and regulations prescribed, 
cooperates with the Reserve banks and 
the market in framing them, and ar- 
rives at quick decisions in emergen- 
cies, there is no reason why subjection 
of the Open Market Committee to 
I'ederal Reserve Board control should 
adversely affect the conduct of this 
type of central bank operations; and 
since the Board was originally con- 
ceived as the controlling and coér- 
dinating factor in the system, it is 
proper to clarify this position with 
respect to open market operations. 

It is prescribed in the Act also that 
the time, character, and volume of all 
purchases and sales of eligible paper 
shall be governed with a view to ac- 
commodating commerce and business 
and with regard to their bearing upon 
the general credit situation of the 
country. The Federal Reserve Act 
had prescribed that the Reserve 
banks, in establishing their discount 
rates from time to time, should do so 
“with a view of accommodating com- 
merce and business,” but had omitted 
to specify any objective for open mar- 
ket operations. Since such purchases 
have become more important than. re- 
discounts, the Reserve banks and Fed- 
eral Reserve Board have had wider 
liberty than was originally intended 
and the Banking Act of 1933 brings 
these practices into harmony as_ to 
objectives. 


Percentages for Loans 

In another section the Federal Re- 
serve Board is given power to fix from 
time to time for each Federal Reserve 
district the percentage of its capital 
and surplus which any member bank 
may lend in the form of loans col- 
lateralized by stocks and bonds to 
change this percentage at any time 
upon ten days’ notice, and to direct 
any member to refrain from an in- 
crease of its security loans for any 
period up to one year, under penalty 
of suspension of all rediscount privi- 
leges at the Reserve bank. The pur- 
pose of setting such percentages is to 

(Turn to page 471) 
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Oakland, California, skyline with Lake Merritt in the foreground, whose flood waters are now under control. 


From Boodle to Budget 


By ELBERT M. VAIL 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Oakland, California 


HE Mayor rapped upon his table 


until the huge red rose threat- 
ened to pop from his buttonhole. 
“Order!” he bellowed, but the 
City Commissioners paid no attention. 
“You're a liar,” yowled the Com- 
missioner of Streets, beating a tattoo 
on the petition beside him with his 
“TI only ask for 
money we absolutely need.” 
“And you're a thief,’ howled the 
irate Commissioner of Public Works, 


manicured fingers. 


“trying to steal the city’s money away 
from my department which needs it.” 

“Stop yelling at each other and lis 
ten to me,”” vehemently demanded the 
Police had 


your share of the swag both of you, 


Commissioner. ‘“‘You’ve 
and now it’s my turn.” 

“What! snorted the other two in 
“can't you make enough on 
and the 
pinch 


unison, 
the 
without 
funds?” 
The 


until his round middle threatened to 


motorists 
legitimate 


bootleggers 
trying to 
swelled 


Police Commissioner 


burst. “Talk to me of bootleggers,”’ 
he growled, “when the best rackets of 


our fair city are centered in your 
departments. I'll trade with you any 
day.” 

“Order,” shouted the Mayor again, 
and blew on his pontifical beard, 
“You can't have money because there 
isn’t any more. You and the rest of 
the Commissioners have gouged the 
last cent from the treasury.” 


Scowling and furious, they turned 
upon him. 

“Then order a bond issue,” yelled 
the Commissioner of Public Works. 

“Increase taxes,” snapped the Com- 
missioner of Streets. 

“Grant a francliise to one of your 


pet corporations—do anything, but 
don’t tell us there is no more money,” 


commanded the Commissioner of 


Police. 


The Mayor fought them off. “In 
the first place, gentlemen, I won't 


let you have any of the money I get 
from the franchises as they are the 
the 
second place, I can’t increase taxes 
or I'll lose the coming election. And 
in the third place, bond issues are al- 
ready over the legal limit. In short, 
gentlemen, I can do nothing.” 

“Villain!” howled the Police Com 
missioner and tore the red rose from 
the Mayor’s buttonhole to trample it 
to shreds. 

“Sap!” shouted the Street Commis- 
sioner, and pulled the Mayoral mus- 
tache. 

“Traitor!” screached the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works and stamped 
upon the Mayor’s foot. 

The rest of the 


greatest part of my income. In 


~ . . 
Commissioners 


joined in the fray. Only a newspaper 


reporter remained seated at the table. 
He settled himself happily to scribble 
the events of the day. There was a 
smile on his lean face as he thought 


of the scoop he would hand the edi- 
tor. Perhaps that skinflint would in- 
crease his none too handsome salary. 

Then the curtain descended. Gasps 
of astonishment were succeeded by 
roars of appreciation by the audience, 
which was composed of members of 


of Oakland’s 


They agreed among themselves that 


several Kiwanis clubs. 
in the exaggerated skit there was, sad- 
ly enough, more truth than nonsense. 
With indignation, they decided it was 
time that something was done about 
local politics. The author of the skit 
smiled his satisfaction. 

This time 
a dignified city manager and city coun- 


Again the curtain rose. 


cilmen held an orderly session to dis- 
cuss the needs and means of the city. 
Their combined reports showed how a 
general increase in efficiency could be 
obtained in the various departments 
of city government at a marked de- 
crease in expenditures, 

Only the reporter was unhappy. He 
slammed his pencil and note book on 
the table. “You're tame. There’s not 
a story in the whole outfit!” he ac- 
cused them. “I can where I'll 
have to find myself another job.”” He 
stamped from the stage and the cur- 
tain descended. 

But, actually in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, the curtain had risen upon the 
most interesting and profitable two 
years in its civil history. During the 
next two weeks, this little skit was 


see 








sation 
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the talk of the city. Humor and ridi- 
cule accomplished what stormy pro- 
tests and speeches had _ heretofore 
failed to do. The Community at last 
was united in one great effort to bring 
about a new deal. 


The Modern Vigilantes 

Vigilante Committees are no new 
thing in California. Vigilantes had 
found it necessary to take the law in 
their hands in the days of “49.” So 
in 1930 a Vigilante Committee was or- 
ganized in Oakland after the courage- 
ous District Attorney had disclosed 
that corruption had run rampant in the 
City. They did not find it necessary 
to use ropes or masks or guns, They 
used the law. They decided the Old 
Commission form of government had 
structural weaknesses which fostered 
waste, inefficiency and graft. Each 
member of the City Council was paid 
a large salary and had all the money 
he asked for to spend at his discre- 
tion. 

The modern Vigilantes placed upon 
the ballot the Council Manager form 
of government which was adopted by 
a large popular vote. This system, in 
contrast to the old, does not pay sal- 
aries to the Councilmen and does not 
give them funds to spend. Nor does 
it give patronage. The Councilmen 
sit as a Board of Directors, formulate 
policies and select a city manager who 
is responsible for the proper adminis- 
tration of the city’s affairs. 

But the work was not completed by 
ousting the boodling politicians that 
held sway under the mayoral. sceptre. 
The same ring placed their henchmen 
among the honest and intelligent men 
running as candidates for councilmen. 
But the eight men and one woman the 
Vigilante Committee had conscripted 
were overwhelmingly elected. Even 
then the ring refused to give up. They 
circulated a petition to recall the new- 
ly elected representatives of the peo- 
ple. However, this attempt failed. 

The newly elected councilmen, one 
from each electoral district rewarded 
the confidence of their constituents 
by selecting as city manager a man as 
honest and efficient as he was fearless; 
aman bound by no local ties or affilia- 
tions; a man devoted to the interests 
of all the people; a man with a na- 
tional reputation for distinguished 
service in other cities. 

In times like these, cities need to 
clean house and eliminate the preda- 
tory type of politician. The Chinese 
have an axiom which, though extreme 
from the American point of view, 
covers a human truth. They say that 
in prosperous times politicians cannot 
steal as much as the citizens can 
amass; therefore, let them alone; but 


in times of famine it is wise to shoot 
officials. Fortunately, in America it 
is possible to resort to the ballot in- 
stead of the bullet, provided of course, 
that the right men are offered for 
election. It is up to every citizen to 
see that we have public officials who 
do not forget that they are in office 
to serve the people, not themselves 
nor the selfish interests nor any other 
interests. 


Efficient Administration 

What has happened to Oakland can 
happen to other cities if the citizens 
will assert their rights. 

Two years ago when the country 
had not yet felt the full impact of the 
depression, the outgoing officials left 
a deficit in the treasury. Today, Oak- 
land has several million dollars in its 
treasury in spite of a tremendous de- 
crease in the value of assessable prop- 
erty and notwithstanding the fact that 
tax delinquencies have pyramided. 
Better still, the tax rate which would 
have had to be much higher under the 
old system, has been materially cut 
by several million dollars. A tremen- 
dous saving has resulted in spite of 
the bonded indebtedness incurred 
when times were good. Oakland, like 
many other cities, in boom times, 
froze fixed charges in its charter. 
These charges for bond redemption, 
pensions and salaries amount to over 
one-half of its total expenditures. In 
spite of which running expenses of 
the city have been reduced 25%. Char- 
ter amendments will shortly be before 
the people to thaw out some of these 
fixed charges so that further reduc- 
tions will be made. 

Oakland’s present city manager and 
councilmen acted on the theory that a 
city, like an individual, can not spend 
beyond its means without bankruptcy, 
and employed the city’s funds like 
Scotchmen. Under the old system no 
one knew where nor how the taxpay- 
ers’ money was being spent; today, 
weekly reports of expenditures and 
savings are rendered by the city man- 
ager. The necessity of complete pub- 
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licity cannot be too highly stressed. 

The Council reorganized the vari- 
ous city departments and those which 
overlapped were amalgamated. A 
modern accounting system was install- 
ed. The dld haphazard buying was 
abolished. Purchases were placed upon 
a competitive basis, and thousands of 
dollars were saved in a few months. 

Small though the item may appear 
in the vast expenditures, many thou- 
sands of dollars are saved through the 
elimination of unnecessary telephones, 
long distance calls and telegrams. 

Friendship jobs and salaries to in- 
efficient help were remanded. Many 
employees had formerly been paid 
from 25% to 200% more than in pri- 
vate business. This condition was 
remedied. By efficiency ratings, elemi- 
nation of unnecessary employees and 
adjustment of wages, large sums were 
saved. 

Many high powered cars, maintain- 
ed for official use at the expense of the 
taxpayers, were sold. By this action 
many thousands of dollars have been 
cut from maintenance and upkeep of 
city cars alone. A quarter of a mil- 
lion miles a year, or ten times around 
the world, has been saved on the mile- 
age of cars needed for city work. This 
has been made possible by making all 
employees turn their cars in to a city 
garage every night. 

It is amusing to note that fire in- 
surance, and this ran into large 
figures, on municipal fire houses has 
been cancelled as has burglary insur- 
ance on police cars. The former Com- 
missioners seemed to have had opti- 
mistic natures for they carried insur- 
ance on money in the city vaults which 
the city had never possessed. 

The Street Department acquired for 
the first time in many years, necessary 
equipment to keep the streets in re- 
pair. Formerly when a street required 
fixing, the job was given to one of 
the paving ring. 

Through the stopping of countless 
leaks 25% decrease in government ex- 
penses has been accounted for and 
this is but a start. To retreat from 








New Exposition Building paid for out of current revenues, on the site of the disastrous fire. 
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extravagances once they become a part 
of government is difficult and thank- 
less work as our states and nation are 
realizing. Governments adhere to 
“shots in the arm’ instead of doing 
as Oakland did 
the 
splendid example by insisting on a 
25% 


cut expenditures to 
bone. The city manager set a 


reduction in his own salary. 
More like him are needed in govern 
ment, 

Well meaning enterprises fostered 
by special interests are continually be 
foisted the 


derives no benefit but 


who 
must foot the 
bill. Only recently some well meaning 


ing upon taxpayer 


citizens decided to spend city money 
to open a public camp in the moun 
tains for winter sports. The citizens 
committee said 


no. It was a luxury 


the taxpayer refused to pay. 


Increase in Public Benefits 


But better than decreased expendi- 
the increase in 
public benefits. One month before the 
old from power, a 
horrible catastrophe overwhelmed the 
city, and 


tures is tremendous 


ring was ousted 


was broadcast throughout 


the nation. Horse lovers from all over 


the United States had gathered in 
Oakland for the National Horse 
Show. The hotels were crowded and 


the city thronged with visitors. Money 
flowed freely into the local tills. And 
the city patted itself on the back for 
its profitable and brilliant show. Many 
looked askance at the lean-to that 
housed the beautiful beasts and their 
caretakers, but the Mavor and Com- 
missioners had stated that there was 
no money in the treasury to construct 
a fireproof structure. The 
all their and danger 
seemed destined to tamely play the 
good fairy to their charges. Then the 
night the closed with most of 
the horses still bedded in these shan 
ties, a holocaust entirely destroyed the 
stables. Four horsemen and fifty of 
the most beautiful and valuable horses 
in America perished. 


sheds in 
hideousness 


show 


The monetary 
loss was estimated at approximately 
half a million dollars. Compare the 
figures half a million dollars with the 
value of the animals and their equip- 
ment and then study the value of the 
sheds that housed them. A shabby and 
dangerous hospitality, certainly, But 
the real loss was inestimable. _ 

The finest animals of the Vander- 
bilt Church stables of Rhode Island 
were destroyed as was the prize hun- 
ter of the California National Guard 
with seven others, Sixteen horses were 
lost from the famous Aaron Frank 
string of Portland, Oregon, and the 
Carnation Stables lost sixteen of their 
finest. 


Paid For Out of Current Revenue 
Oakland has always been a great 
Convention City. Year after year 
valuable displays were housed in these 
shacks. It took such a catastrophe to 
arouse the citizens to the neglect of 
the officials who had more 
ways of spending the 
money. That was the tragic result of 


lucrative 
taxpayers 


the “grab-all-you-can” policy. Today, 
built from Revenue, 
a beautiful concrete exhibition build- 


Current stands 
ing on the scene of the two year old 
tragedy. 

Lake Merritt, in the heart of Oak- 
land, smiles in friendly fashion upon 
all who come to admire her, and well 
she may for her blue waters are the 
loveliest thing in the city. Palatial 
homes, magnificent apartments, and, 
opposite the new Exhibition Building 
a large business center now surround 
her sparkling blue waters. A large 
part of the ground on which these 
buildings stand was once mud flats. 
Before the city encroached upon the 
lake’s lands 


held the overflow from the lake in the 


frontage these swamp 
rainy season. Up to this winter, when 
it rained, the old custom of the lake 
asserted itself and the waters, seek 
ing the mud flats, flooded the city 
streets, the buildings and the stores. 
Great fountains of water gushed from 
the sewer manholes, temporary bridges 
were erected so that pedestrians might 
the from time to 
time even automobiles could not breast 


cross streets, and 
the tide. The firemen were kept busy 
pumping water from all the basements 
in the lake district. But the greatest 
the business men of 
that locality. They not only sustained 


sufferers were 
a complete cessation of business at 
these times but their stocks were often 
watersoaked and damaged beyond re- 
pair. 

Year after year city officials told 


the sufferers that nothing could be 
done. However, one of the first acts 


of the city manager was to alleviate 
this condition. Out of Current Funds, 
the city constructed automatic flood 
the lake district 
seen its last flood. 

Oakland, not unlike other cities, had 
thrust upon it, two common forms of 


gates and has now 


patronage—jobs and contracts—each 
carrying a certain percentage of nour- 
ishment for the predatory politician. 
Under the old regime city inspec- 
tors of sewers, building and electrical 
installations ofttimes issued permits to 
their contracting friends without due 
regard to the security, health and sani- 
tation of the citizens who were build- 


ing their homes. Many times the 
houses were condemned because the 
faulty wiring was too great a fire 
hazard. Some home owners’ were 
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threatened with arrest because faulty 
sewer connections, through no fault 
of theirs, were a menace to the public 
health. These poor private citizens 
had to foot whatever bills were incurr- 
ed. But the inspectors who were di- 
rectly responsible for allowing the 
faulty construction continued to draw 
city pay year after year and to pass 
out favors. 

A paving ring had its strangle hold 
upon the city. There was no _ possi- 
bility of getting an outside firm to bid 
on a paving job because the Commis- 
‘ioner of Streets would only award 
contracts to a company inside the pav- 
ing ring. Street paving was forced on 
small assessments 
excess of the 

Families had 


homeowners and 


levied were often in 
value of the property. 
taken away from them the homes they 
had worked so hard to pay for. How- 
ever, the city official who was respon- 
sible for these abuses was sentenced 
to the state penitentiary. Such abuses 
are now a thing of the past. 

streets 
been replaced with wide boulevards 


Dangerous, narrow have 


during the past two years, out of 
Current Revenues. The old regime 


would have resorted to bond issues— 
mortgages on the future. Great prog- 
ress is being made in opening new 
sections and widening roads. One dis- 
trict in particular had a narrow wind 
ing approach which was popular to 
lovers of the beautiful, but it annually 
In the 
last few months a broad highway per 


took its toll of human lives. 
mits a safe enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful wooded hills and charming valleys, 
which are within fifteen minutes ride 
the heart of the city. Here 
ground is being broken for new homes 
the utility in- 
stalling water and gas lines, antici- 
pating a population in that district of 
30,000 people. 

But to return to 
things. The personnel of the fire de- 


from 


and companies are 


more mundane 
partment is now given intensive train- 
ing as never before and is earning a 
wide reputation for its efficiency. The 
police department, too, is taking on 
life. New fast radio equipped 
cars are for the first time in action. 


new 


Motorcycles have been purchased by 
the city. The lack of crime and fire 
is a tribute to the efficiency of the Po- 
lice and Fire departments, headed by 
the city manager. 

Out of Current Revenue the admini- 
stration has taken care of its hungry 
citizens by providing various kinds of 
work. Dangerous curves have been 
taken out of roads by unemployed la- 
bor. They have also laid many miles 
of drainage sewers throughout the 
city, which have been needed for many 

(Turn to page 479) 
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Is It Fun to Be Fooled? 


Director, Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 


This economist says that a bil- 
lion dollars a year is paid in inter- 
est charges annually without the 
people knowing exactly what rates 
they are paying. 


S IT fun to be fooled? If so, install- 
ment buyers must be convulsed with 
merriment, for they are paying a 

billion dollars a year, more or less, in 
interest charges, without knowing 
what rates of interest they are paying. 
For, through all the fifty-seven vari- 
eties of installment selling, there runs 
one thread of consistency: Rarely 
does the buyer get the use of as much 
money as he thinks he does. This is 
only another way of saying that most 
of us have only a vague idea what rate 
of interest we pay for installment 
Moreover, it is usually next 
This does 
not mean, necessarily that we usually 
pay more than the credit is worth. It 
means that we do not know what we 
pay. And this is a complete viola- 
tion of the “misrepresentation” and 
“unfair practices” blanket code of the 


N. R. A. 


credit. 
to impossible to find out. 


i. 

Installment Selling, we are told, is 
here to stay. Why, then, should it 
not make some move to take out na- 
turalization papers? It ought to show, 
after twenty-five years’ residence, at 
least a willingness to learn the lan- 
guage of the country. For this task 
it is well fitted: its ‘no spik English” 
complex is pure affectation. 

Already, in the sale of merchandise, 
its grasp of the language is complete. 
It is only when the conversation turns 
to its other main function—the sale of 
the use-of-money—that installment 
selling shrugs pained shoulders and 
shifts into a patois. Of its message, 
only mind readers can grasp the im- 
port. 

As an example of the gamut which 
a time-payment buyer must run, from 
plain speaking to gibberish, consider 
his experience in buying an automo- 
bile. He has no difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the price. The price, moreover, is 
not stated in terms of labor-hours or 


ergs. The price is stated in United 
States dollars; and “eight hundred 
dollars,” spoken by one dealer, means 
exactly the same thing as “eight hun- 
dred dollars” spoken by another deal- 
er. The buyer’s problem, therefore, 
is merely one of price-values. Com- 
pared with other cars in its class, is 
the car under consideration the best 
one? The only way to answer this 
question is to “look around,” and for 
this task the buyer is well-equipped. 

Even so it is not an easy task. 
But it is easier than it would be if 
“eight hundred dollars,” instead of 
being the same eight hundred dollars 
which is quoted in every other sales- 
room, were a nondescript, indetermin- 
ate eight hundred dollars, which var 
ied from dealer to dealer, and which 
required expert appraisal. 


IT. 

The Indeterminate Dollar We Borrow 

Are there really any such dollars? 
There certainly are: we use billions 
of them annually. The habitat of this 
flighty dollar, however, is not the 
salesroom, but the office to which time 
payment buyers are led by the hand 
to write their age, salary, and present 
condition of installment servitude. The 
indeterminate dollar is not the dollar 
we spend; it is the dollar we borrow. 
It is a useful dollar. We could hard- 
ly get on without it. It has, indeed, 
all the virtues but one; it is not the 





Since all Kiwanians are buyers and 
most members are sellers of merchan- 
dise the subject is of pocket-book in- 
terest to everyone and to every 
community. 

The enforcement of the "'misrepre- 
sentation" and the "unfair practices" 
clauses of the N. R. A. Code will 
bring things into the open. It is a sub- 
ject that could be discussed at Ki- 
wanis club meetings. 





dollar it purports to be. It is a bas- 
tard dollar, conceived in 
motion” and brought forth in ‘“‘mer- 
chandising expediency,” and the truth 
is not in it. 

When we buy an automobile, not only 


‘é 
sales pro- 
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do we get exactly the model we select, 
with all the trimmings represented as 
appertaining thereto, but we know 
exactly how much we are paying for 
it. We do not accept the assurance 
of any dealer, however reputable, that 
his price is “lower.” If a dealer were 
to offer this statement and refuse to 
amplify it in terms of dollars, we 
might assume that he was demonstrat- 
ing automobiles, not with any intent 
of selling them, but merely as a pas- 
time. He might have tired of jig- 
saw puzzles, and decided to try a new 
kind on us. 

When we ask the price of a car, 
no dealer in his own senses assumes 
that we are so completely out of ours, 
that we will be satisfied with the an- 
swer that his price is “lower,” with- 
out any information as to what it is 
lower than. To bring about a sale, 
he must mention dollars, and a spe- 
cific number of them. We can then 
decide for ourselves whether his ‘“low- 
er’ price is lower than that of the 
other car which we are considering, 
or whether it is merely lower than it 
would be if it were higher. This 
needed information we not only de- 
mand but get—so long as we confide 
our business to the purchase of an au- 
tomobile. 

But when, from the same reputa- 
purchase the use of 
£500 with which to help pay for our 
new car, we cease to be buyers of 
commodities, protected by that fierce 
spot-light known as “open competi- 
tion.” We become, instead, buvers 
of the use-of-money, afoot and blind- 
folded, in a thorny field marked “open 
There we get all the trim- 
ming we were promised and more too. 

We do not get the use of the entire 
£500. Part of it goes to something 
pleasantly described as a “‘price-dif- 
ferential.”” In a few cases, it is true, 
we get the use of more money than we 
are entitled to. In such cases, the de- 
ficit in the price of credit is “‘correct- 
ed” by a mark-up on the price of the 
ear. In other words, part of the price 
for our individual credit is charged 
as higher cost of the merchandise, and 
thus shifted from our backs to the 
patient backs of those who pay cash. 
In other cases, we get far less of the 


ble dealer, we 


season.” 
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#500 than we pay for. 

This wide variation is possible, ev- 
en when the dealer uses rates prepared 
by a finance corporation. For what- 
ever these rates may be, the finance 
corporation has no direct control over 
the dealer’s charges. He may lower 
the rate and take a loss, or he may 
raise the rate and make a profit. Un- 
less he is unfortunate enough to sell 
a car to someone who is able to put 
two and two together, and to insist 
on finding out why they add up to five, 
he is free to operate as temperamen- 
tally as he chooses. For the finance 
company subsidiary of the manufac- 
turer has only one check on its deal- 
er; it can take away his 
This seldom happens; for few persons 
have either the ability or the inclin- 
ation to figure out the finance com- 
pany’s true rate, to say nothing of 
comparing it with the dealer’s. 


ITT. 


Can We Find Out Exactly What 
Rates We Pay? 

Is it really difficult to find out the 
truth about installment rates? Of 
course it is difficult for those of us 
who have no more urge to compound 
interest than we have to compound a 
felony; but is it difficult for persons 
who feel at home with financial state- 
ments ? 

You, Gentle Reader, if you are not 
too gentle, can try this out for your- 
self. Ask any automobile dealer pre- 
cisely what rate of interest he will 
charge, each month, on the amount of 
money of which you actually have the 
use for that month. Then ask him 
what the average rate will be for the 
life of the loan. Then keep on ask- 
ing. If, by any chance, you eventual- 
ly receive a mathematical answer to 
vour mathematical question, subject 
the answer to a mathematical test. If 
vou need help, consult the interest rate 
tables in the back of Evans Clark’s 
work on “Financing the Consumer.” 
You will find that “six per cent” will 
turn out to be almost anything—ex- 
cept six per cent. 

One explanation for the elusiveness 
of rates is not hard to find: no install- 
ment seller ever willingly admits that 
he makes aloan. He sells goods; it is 
merely as an incident to the sale of 
goods that he performs the mysterious 
rite known as “financing service.” Ex- 
planations of this rite are as countless 
and varied as automobile accessories. 
But they are alike in one detail: nev- 
er bv anv chance do they include a 
phrase which could be construed as an 
admission that installment sellers lend 
This horrid implication they 
reiect with the fervor of Columbia 
University casting out the Technocrats. 

Yet the fact is that every sale of 


franchise. 


monev. 


merchandise on time involves the loan 
of money; sales of furniture, radios, 
encyclopedias, fur coats and the rest. 
If this plain statement rides too 
roughly over the dealer’s sensibilities, 
let us put it in another way: every in- 
stallment sale involves a transaction 
which would be unnecessary if 
the purchaser borrowed, elséwhere, 
enough money to pay cash. The in- 
stallment seller, therefore, is just as 
definitely in the consumer banking 
business as is any other lender of mon- 
ey to consumers. 

The best that can be said for in- 
stallment selling is that it facilitates 
distribution. It moves more goods to 
market, so long as the volume of buy- 
ing grows, than could be moved by 
cash sales. Insofar as the sale of 
goods on time brings within the grasp 
of the Many, comforts and necessities 
which could be enjoyed 
only by the Few, it is doing the Lord’s 
own work. Unfortunately, in its eva- 
sions, it has developed some of the 
Devil’s own methods. 

Anyone who charges for the use of 
money is in the loan business, wheth- 
er his base of operations is a bank, a 
salesroom, or his trousers’ pockets. 
Now lending money for hire is not in 
itself a dishonorable occupation. Hon- 
estly pursued, it is respectable. Even 
the bankers admit that. Why, then, 
is an installment seller so vehement in 
his denial that he is in the money- 
lending business? And why does he 
refuse to state his charges for this 
service in the terms in which the price 
of the use-of-money has always been 
stated; in the only terms, in fact, in 
which it can be stated, namely, inter- 
est rates? 

To these questions, the installment 
seller replies, with a politeness which 
begins to look a little strained at the 


otherwise 


seams, that he does not use _ in- 
terest rates because he does not make 
a loan; he performs a_ financing 
service. So, unless we _ indulge 


him in his patois, we are back where 
we started; and, like Installment 
Selling, we are there to stay. 

Let us compromise, therefore, by 
agreeing with him that “financing 
service” is as good a term as any oth- 
er for what he does. The term does 
not, however, set him apart from other 
lenders of money. All loan charges 
contain a “service” element. The fact 
that the installment seller’s loan has 
a higher service-content than the com- 
mercial type of loan makes it proper 
for him to charge a higher price; but 
it does not explain his refusal to state 
the price in terms which make it com- 
parable with those of all the banks, 
insurance companies, credit unions, 
personal finance corporations and oth- 
er lenders of money. They also ren- 
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der a “financing service.” 

“Overhead” in banking is just what 
the word implies: no lender, from the 
Federal Reserve Bank to the pawn- 
broker, ever gets completely from un- 
der it. The installment seller’s car- 
rying charge is exactly like the 
bank’s loan charge, except that it is 
of necessity more heavily weighted 
with collection and bookkeeping costs. 
Both charges contain interest; both 
contain service. One word is as good 
as another to describe the charge, so 
long as everyone concerned knows 
what is meant by the word. But 
what’s in a name? The only way to 
express the charge so that it can be 
compared with similar charges is in 
percentage. 

IV. 
Open Dealing 

But is this, after all, of any import- 
ance to the consumer? Suppose he 
did know the price of installment 
credit. What good would it do him? 
The answer is three-fold: In the first 
place, there is something enervating 
about living in a mist, even if we are 
not wholly aware of it. In the sec- 
ond place, there is something whole- 
some about plain dealing, even if it 
leads to no pain healing. And last- 
ly, while we live under a competitive 
system, there is every reason why we 
should require all sellers and all lend- 
ers to operate under the same open 
system. 

Well, what can we do about it? The 
first thing we can do about it is to in- 
sist, when we make a time-payment 
purchase, on knowing exactly what 
rate of interest we are paying on the 
money we borrow. The next is to in- 
sist that this rate be computed on an 


actual principal. In installment 
loans, the principal changes from 
month to month. Therefore, the 


charge, whatever it is, should be a 
monthly charge. Strictly speaking, 
a twelve-month installment loan is a 
series of twelve loans, each complete 
in itself. The price for it should be 
computed and expressed on this basis. 
The quickest way to bring this about 
is for every family which buys goods 
on time to establish a working Princi- 
pal-of-the-Month Club. The only re- 
quirement for membership in this or- 
ganization should be the ability to ask 
questions—and to keep on _ asking 
them until they are answered. In the 
end this method would be a great re- 
lief to everybody, including install- 
ment sellers. For it is absurd to 
think that men who take an honest 
pride in selling an honest commodity, 
would not take an equally honest price 
in selling an honest dollar—if, in the 
parlance of the street, they believed 
(Turn to page 478) 
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HAVE the reputation among my working associates 

of being a very industrious man. I am forehanded with 
my work and always have it ready for the press long 
before it is actually due. 

In addition to the work I do for The Kiwanis Magazine, 
I write each day two supposedly humorous stories for 
some newspapers, and an extra one for the Sunday edi- 
tion. These stories are written just about a month ahead 
of publication, so on my typewriter, Christmas comes on 
the twenty-fifth of November and New Year’s Day is 
the first of December. I have the daylight saving idea 
beaten by a city block because I live a month ahead 
of the season. 

This early production of copy brings me much credit 
from the people who have to get it into type. Folks like 
Fred Parker, the Editor of this Magazine, and Charlie 
Reynolds, its Managing Editor, believe me to be a man 
in love with his work; and most industrious. 

The facts are that I am probably the world’s laziest 
man. I love to sit on the veranda and watch a pee wee, 
wonder what it is thinking about and wonder how it 
would feel to have wings and live on a diet of bugs. But 
if my work is undone, I hate it so that I have to get at it 
and do it so I can with more pleasure and more leisure 
watch a pee wee, wonder what it is thinking about and 
wonder how it would feel to have wings and live on a 
diet of bugs. 

At the present moment we have a very pretty girl 
as a house guest and I like to talk to her. I had to 
leave her and come to write this page because the 
thought that it was undone was taking all the fun out of 
our chat. 

There is a series of signs on the road between our 
house and town which say in substance, “In this vale of 
toil and sin, your head grows bald, but not your chin.” 
This has happened to me. If there is any daily chore I 
hate, it is having to shave the southern hemisphere of my 
head. As I do this each morning, I wonder why nature 
decreed that the hair had to fall out around my north 
pole and yet continue to grow around the south pole, 
where I have to shave it each day. 

Yet, hating the daily process of shaving as much 
as I do, I do it religiously every morning. No, I believe 
I come more nearly doing it profanely than religiously. 
But the point is that I do it the very first thing every 
day because I hate it and want to get it out of the way. 
I get much credit for being meticulous about shaving and 
because my jaw never has stubble on it. 

One day each week our maid of all work is absent 
from the house and Ann does all the house work. This 
one day it is my unfortunate lot to dry the dishes after 
Ann has bathed them. If there is anything on earth which 
makes me thankful that I was not born a woman, it is 
the thought that women have to look forward to a life- 
time of soiled dishes which have to be bathed three times 
every day. I hate dirty dishes. Shaving is bad enough, 
but thank heaven it does not have to be done three times 
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each day. I get a lot of credit, however, because the 
minute we are up from the table, I want to get busy and 
dry the dishes and stack them in the china closet. 

The thought comes to me that if the only things I 
get credit for are the things I do because I hate to do 
them and always look forward to with displeasure until 
they are done, then I really don’t deserve any credit 
for anything. I am lazy and hate to work, I am slovenly 
and hate to shave, I feel that dishwiping is woman’s 
work and I have a man’s dislike for it, yet here are the 
only things which bring me real credit! 

These things being true, and they are verity, I won- 
der if I would not get a lot more credit if I did a lot 
of other disagreeable things I now duck. There is this 
matter of membership stabilization in Kiwanis, for ex- 
ample. I know two or three men who would go into 
Kiwanis if they were invited, but I hate to go to men 
and ask them things like that. It is the sort of work I 
dislike as much as writing on a typewriter, shaving or 
bathing dishes. But if I had the same sense of respon- 
sibility to my Kiwanis club that I have to these other 
things, those potential Kiwanians would bother me until 
I got them into the club. They are beginning to annoy 
me even now. I suspect I am going to get some more 
undeserved credit for going to see them and getting them 
into my club. I’ve got to get those fellows into the club 
to get them off my mind so I can get back to my pee wee 
contemplation undisturbed by them. 

I almost wish I hadn’t thought about it. But maybe 
I can get some desirable men for your club on your 
mind and maybe they will annoy you until you go to see 
them. I suspect that you hate that sort of thing as much 
as I do, and I am mean enough to hope you won’t enjoy 
your pee wee watching until you do the same thing. 

Of course the things I think are unimportant to 
any one except me unless I can start you to thinking 
about some of your sins which parallel mine. But it is 
obvious to me that if I am going to be a credit seeker 
(and who is not?), I am going to have to get my credits 
for doing things I don’t particularly like to do. 

I can sit in my place at the Kiwanis club and cheer 
like anything when the Under-Privileged Child Committee 
reports a lot of good work done. That’s a lot of fun, 
but when it comes to giving up a fishing trip or an after- 
noon of pee wee watching to take my car and transport 
a half dozen of those none-too-interesting kids to a picnic, 
that’s something else again. Yet I am the first man to 
offer the use of his car to that project. Wouldn’t they 
sneer if they knew I do it so promptly because I hate so 
to do it that I am afraid to hesitate for fear I won't offer 
at all! 

It’s a lucky thing for me that I hate so much to do a 
lot of troublesome things. If I didn’t, I wouldn’t do 
them so promptly. 

At the end of one of the nicest plays ever written, 
one man told another that he was a fraud. The last sen- 
tence of the play is ‘‘Aren’t we all?” 
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Recent Progress in County Government 


Here is a subject close to Ki- 
wanis because of the special ob- 
jective to work on behalf of busi- 
ness-like methods in administrative 
government with special applica- 
tion to local government. 


T is safe to say that during the 
past year more progress, actual and 


potential, has been made in county 


government than in any equivalent 


period in our history. Virginia has 
led the way but it must share leader 
ship honors this year with Califor 
nia, where two counties have adopted 
the manager plan. Let me briefly 
summarize what has happened. 
San Mateo 


Sacramento County, California, and 


Three counties and 


Albemarle County, Virginia—adopted 


the county manager plan and 41 
other counties in 15 states are con 


sidering it. 

Optional county manager acts were 
adopted in Nebraska and, subject to 
referendum, in Oregon. 

Light 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hamp 
North Dakota, Delaware and 
either have made or are mak 
their 


states—lIllinois, Michigan, 
shire, 
Texas 
ing 
nents, 


surveys of local govern 


City-county consolidation measures, 


either local or statewide, were con 
sidered by the legislatures of six 
states: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 


Missouri, Pennsylvania and Texas. 
Consolidation of counties has been 
made permissive in Nebraska and 
Minnesota. 
County-consolidation measures, 


local or 


either statewide, were con 
sidered by the legislatures of the 
following thirteen states: California, 


Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, Minneso- 
ta, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming; and the possi- 


M issouri, 


bility of general reorganization of lo- 
cal government was weighed by seven 


state legislatures — Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, New York, Ten- 


nessee and Wyoming. 

Missouri has provided for a man- 
datory county budget system, for the 
audit of county accounts by the state 


By HOWARD P. JONES 


Editor, National Municipal Review, and Secretary, 
National Municipal League, New York City 


and for the consolidation of certain 
county offices. West Virginia has 


unit for schools. 


amendment 


provided 
A constitutional 
ing for county home rule is to be 


a county 
provid- 


voted upon in November in Ohio. 
the conception of 


progress as change must be introduc- 


Something of 


ed into any discussion in county gov- 


ernment. Otherwise it is necessary 


to set up standards of measurement 
for progress and any attempt to do 
this runs immediately into alleged 
conflict between efficiency in adminis- 
tration and local self-government. If 
that the 


local self-government are necessarily 


we consider boundaries of 


confined to the borders of our pres- 
ent counties, then any change in the 





The author names five possibilities 
for progress in county government. 
These are: Change in the form of the 
government; change in the area of 
government; change in the functions 
of the county; abolition of the county 
and township; improvement in admin- 
istrative methods. 





area of the county or the abolition of 
the 
and seriously affects home rule and 


county thereupon immediately 
can be considered retrogression rather 
than progress. 

To be more specific, take the re- 
cent happenings in Virginia and 
North Carolina. Certainly in the lat 
ter state the county is on its way to 
through 
Is this 

far as we 


being abolished 
of its 


retrogression ? 


amputation 
functions. progress or 
So are at 
present able to judge, it has made 
dol- 
lar is doing more work. If increased 
efficiency is the criterion by which 
we judge progress, we shall be sat- 
isfied. 
of no 


for inereased eficieney—the tax 


There is a school of thought 
mean proportions, however, 
which maintains that in the interests 
of democracy it is necessary to sacri- 
fice something of efficiency—that we 
must start by assuming that a dicta- 
torship, government by “the man on 
horseback,” is necessarily the most 
efficient, and that we must put up 


with some bungling in order to have 
something to say about our own af- 
fairs. This group might approve as 
progress any step which led toward 
increased efficiency within the county 
but would condemn as leading in the 
wrong direction toward 
abolition of the county. 


any strides 

For my own part, I would chal- 
lenge the conception that efficiency 
and democracy are inconsistent and 


maintain that where failure is self- 
evident, it is probably due to causes 
which can be reached. In the suc- 
cessful operation of the manager 


plan in more than 450 cities through- 
out the country, have ‘intro- 
vertible evidence that it is possible 


we 


to have responsive democratic local 
government which at the same time 
is efficient. I would also challenge 
the view that local self-government 
need or should be limited to our pres- 
ent units of administration. How 
large the unit can be depends upon 
a great many factors, among which 
are the literacy and breadth of in- 
terest of the population, geographical 


considerations, economic and _ social 
ties. In some regions people are 


state-minded and it is distinctly ques- 
tionable such 
there is need for county government 
at all. We know there is not in a 
small state like Rhode Island, which 
i smaller than some of the 

the Can North 
Carolinans and Virginians ultimately 
be brought to think of local govern- 
ment entirely in terms of state? Is 
Undoubt- 
edly it is for some functions of local 
government but is it for all functions? 

Throughout the country there is very 
definite evidence of this same sort of 
expanding in people’s thinking. In 
states in counties are broken 
up into townships for the purpose of 
administration, citizens are endeavor- 
ing to burst the bonds of these smal- 


whether in sections 


in area is 


counties in west. 


it close enough to them? 


which 


ler units which no longer serve a 
useful purpose but are merely an un- 
necessary and wasteful extravagance. 
We pay a lot for our love of tradi- 
It is perhaps the most expen- 
support. We can 


tion. 


sive luxury we 
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automobile without a 
can’t scrap a seven- 
government. It’s un- 


scrap a 1928 
qualm but we 
teenth century 
thinkable! 


Five Possibilities For Progress 

Let us grant that there are five 
possibilities for progress in county 
government. They are: 1. Change 
in the form of the government; 2. 
Change in the area of the govern- 
ment; 3. Change in the functions of 
the county; 4. Abolition of the county 
and township in those states which 
have townships, and 5. Improvement 
in administrative methods. ‘This lat- 
ter, of course, should go hand in hand 
with any of the other changes, but 
some progress made under 
present county organizations. 


An Executive Needed 

Counties, of course, are very differ- 
ent creatures in various parts of the 
country. They vary in size from San 
Bernardino, California, with an area 
of 20,175 square miles to the old 
county of New York with 22 square 
miles. There five counties in 
Texas with less than 100 persons liv- 


can be 


are 


ing within their borders, yet there are 
three counties in the country contain- 
ing more than 2,000,000 people and 
five others containing over a million. 

They have, however, one thing in 
common—a decentralized administra- 
which in- 
Consequently, the normal 
first step in improving county gov- 
ernment in any section is to central- 
ize responsibility for administration 
in a chief executive. The 
government of the two California 
counties, San Mateo and Sacramento, 
which have adopted the manager plan, 
are very similar to the plans adopted 
by Arlington and Albermarle coun- 
ties, Virginia. An interesting varia- 
the charter of San Mateo 
county is the method of selecting the 
manager. 


tion makes for waste and 


efficiency. 


forms of 


tion in 


tion of the first county manager, upon 
whom the success of the experiment 
would largely depend, to a_ political 
board of supervisors, a special quali- 
fication board was set up, composed 
of two superior court judges to be 
designated by the presiding judge, the 
county superintendent of schools, one 
to be appointed by these three, and 
one to be appointed by the supervis- 
ors but not of their number. This 
board is to solicit applications and 
after an of candidates, 
submit to the board of supervisors a 
list of five 


examination 
candidates (or at least 
two in case there are not five suff- 
ciently qualified) together with a 
statement of their qualifications. 


A single responsible executive is 
generally recognized as the first need 
of a modern county government. 
Every survey that has been made of 
county government to date has rec- 
ommended that steps be taken to pro- 
vide a greater degree of centraliza- 
tion of responsibility. 

So with four counties having adopt- 
ed it by popular vote and _ interest 
the plan in 
county government is at last begin- 
ning to find a real foothold. It will 
not spread as rapidly as the city man- 
ager plan has because it is much more 


widespread, manager 


dificult to bring about change in 
county government. If there were 


no constitutional restrictions, the fact 
that the political parties have their 
roots in the county would of itself 
be enough of a barrier to prevent 
But it will spread. 
There is no alternative. 


rapid progress. 
County gov- 
ernment must become efficient if it is 
to survive. 


Consolidation of Counties 

The second possibility for improve- 
ment in county government we recog- 
nized was change in the area of the 
county. In consolidation of counties 
lies a tremendous opportunity for 
savings. 

Other states, wedded firmly to the 
idea that the county must continue 
exercising its present functions, are 
discovering that huge sums of money 
could be saved through county con- 
solidation and are beginning to ques- 
tion whether the 
in maintaining present county lines is 
worth the price. In for 


sentiment involved 


Tennessee, 


example, James and Hamilton coun- 
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Fearing to trust the selec- ,. 
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ties were consolidated in 1917, and 
the merger has resulted in much more 
economical administration over the 
entire area. The same is true of the 
merger of Fulton, Campbell and Mil- 
ton counties, Georgia, last year. 

the 
sion of the State of Mississippi made 
a thorough study of possibilities of 


A year research commis- 


ago 


economy through consolidation of 


The 


peculiarly 


situation in Missis- 


favorable 


counties. 
sippi was for 
such a study because of the great va- 
riation in the size of Mississippi coun- 
The able to 
take one large county and compare 
the that 
county with the cost of administra- 
tion in a group of small counties with 
the total area 
The commission dis- 


ties. commission was 


cost of administration in 


approximately same 
and population. 


covered, for instance, that the four 


small counties of Alcorn, Prentiss, 
Tippah and Tishamingo operating 


separately spent for administration 


four times as much as Sunflower 
County, more than twice as much as 
Lauderdale County and almost twice 
as much as Bolivar County, each of 
which have approximately the same 
population and valuation. 

Another group, Covington, Jones 
and Wayne County spent $248,482.99 
the 


than Bolivar County, which has about 


more for running government 
the same population and valuation as 
Hinds County 


with a slightly larger population than 


the combined counties. 


the three small counties of Hancock, 
Harrison and Jackson County com- 
bined, spent almost 60% less for ad- 


and about 75% 


ministration less for 
governmental costs or a total of 135% 
less for the entire expenses of gov- 
ernment than the three small counties 


operating separately. 


Could Save $18,000,000 
in Oklahoma 


But we don’t have to take the word 
of Mississippians Okla- 
coun- 


alone. In 
homa, consolidation of the 77 
ties into 20 would save approximately 
$18,000,000 a year, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce of Oklahoma; 
and the abolition of townships and 
consolidation of school districts would 
save another $3,000,000 it is esti- 


mated. A proposal has been advanced 


j to reduce the 254 counties of Texas 


to 50 and thereby effect an estimated 
saving of $7,000,000 a which 


would be equivalent to a 17-cent re- 


year 


duction in the tax rate. 

the Missouri 

from 114 to 40 as suggested by At- 

torney General Stratton Shartel, a 

minimum saving of $4,500,000 a year 
(Turn to page 478) 


By reducing 


number of counties in 
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Achievement Reports for 1932 


1. 


INTRODUCTORY 


HE year 1932 was a very active 

and resultful year for the Kiwanis 
Club of Spokane. Intensive work was 
pursued on all five International Ob- 
jectives. Particular attention was 
paid to the two special objectives, as 
well as to the four administrative 
policies. 

Active work was done on all of the 
club’s Permanent Continuing <Activi- 
ties, which have been carried on con- 
tinuously for periods ranging from 
two to eleven years, One new minor 
activity was added—a _ Pensioned 
Mothers’ Canning Club. 

Two new homes were purchased for 
pensioned mothers—twice our annual 
Our Little Brothers increased 
from 53 to 63. 66 children from 
Pensioned Mothers’ homes, compared 
with 49 in 1931, enjoyed the benefits 
of our second annual summer camp 
for eight weeks at the Kiwanis Health 
Ten sons and daughters of 
Pensioned Mothers 


$979.96 from our Educational Endow- 


quota, 


Center. 
were advanced 
ment Fund—nearly three times last 
year’s amount. 

Girls’ Work included 
sponsorship for the 11th 
Campfire Girls of Spokane; 7th year 
of sponsorship of five local 4-H Clubs 


Boys’ and 


year of 


made up of sons and daughters of 
Pensioned Mothers, and 4th year of 
sponsoring a Boy Scout troop. 

Our Work, including 
enlarged of to 
alien applicants for citizenship, was 


Citizenship 
program assistance 
further developed and improved. 

The 


flected in the membership increase 


club’s successful year is re- 


from 167 to 169, and in the 7% in- 
crease in attendance for the third con- 
secutive year. Club's attendance rec- 


ord for 19382 was 95.71%. 


l. ACTIVITIES 


(The Spokane club is exercising the 
option of reporting on four activities 
—Under-Privileged Child, Citizenship, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work, and Miscella- 
neous. Rural and Urban Relations 
and Vocational Guidance included 
under Miscellaneous.) 





This is the first of four reports of 
the winners in the 1932 Achievement 
Contest to be published. Those of the 
West Palm Beach, Florida; Towson, 
Maryland, and Tarentum, Pennsylva- 
nia, winners in the Silver, Blue and 
White Divisions, will be published in 
succeeding The rewards in 
this contest covering the year 1932 
were made at the Los Angeles Con 
vention. 

The 


awards made by the Special Commit- 


issues. 


contest was conducted and 
tee on Achievement Contest of which 
Harold V. Condict of Orlando, Flor- 
ida, was chairman. Other 
were Dr. A. F. Branton, Willmar, 
Minnesota, and Harry E. 8. Wilson, 


Hoboken, New Jersey. 


members 





A. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


|. Spokane Kiwanis Health Cenier 
(3rd year) 


(a) General. 66 boys and gi 
from Pensioned Mothers’ homes 
Kiwanis Health Center during 
weeks’ camping period. $300 spen 
landscaping grounds. Playgroun 


equipment and refrigeration plant val 
ued at $600 added. $1200 for main- 
tenance of camp contributed by mem- 
bers. 

(b) Physical Examinations. Sun- 
day, May Ist, 13 club doctors and 
dentists spent morning examining 42 
boys and 42 girls from Pensioned 
Mothers’ Physical needs of 
those selected for camp were attend- 
ed to by club doctors and dentists. 


homes. 


Arrangements made to secure free 
hospitalization for operations. 
(c) Camp Open Eight Weeks. 


Camp open June 29-August 20. Staff 
of seven persons. 44 boys and 22 





These reports are published in full 
for the benefit of all clubs, so that all 
club officers, committees and members 
may realize the need that exists for 
community activities, how fully Ki- 
wanis clubs can make those needs their 
opportunities, how these winning clubs 
have organized their work and how 
they prepared their reports. 





SPOKANE IS WINNER IN GOLD DIVISION 


girls attended. Average gain for full 
period campers, 9.6 pounds. Highest 
gain 14 pounds. Expended $1539.35. 

(d) Grounds Improved. $300 spent 
leveling and landscaping grounds. 
Spokane Federated Women’s Clubs 
presented 100 trees and shrubs. 

$150 merry-go-round, 2 sets swings, 
500 feet flagstone walk installed by 
members. 

(e) Donations. Piano, $400 elec- 
tric refrigeration system, garden hose, 
deer head, National Geographic files, 
lawn mower, radio, trees, shrubs and 
bread for summer camp. 

(f) Professional Services. Club 
doctors took turns caring for children 
at camp. Several adenoid and tonsil 
operations, 13 dental cases. Conser- 
vative estimate of examinations, op- 
erations and medical attention during 
year, $1550; of dental care, $350. 

(gq) Service by Members. Groups 
of members, from 3 to 25, made 12 
trips to camp, set out trees, shrubs, 
leveled grounds, painted, etc. 

(h) Special Events. Religious pro- 
gram supplied each Sunday. 

Special entertainment program sup- 
plied each Wednesday night. 

Annual picnic club members, Lit- 
tle Brothers and Boy Scouts June 14. 
240 present. 

Reception by Health Center Off- 

ials August 3 to Mr. and Mrs, Gal- 
nd, who donated buildings. 

30 Kiwanians and families attend- 
ed children’s closing program Au- 
gust 19. 

(i) Health Center Film. Spokane 
Kiwanis Health Center film displayed 
at nine divisional conferences and 
three clubs. 


2. Kiwanis Brother Work (8th year) 
(a) General. Weekly contact for 
8th year with sons of Pensioned Moth- 
New system of merit pins initi- 
Senior Little Brothers organi- 
Five sub-committees 


ers, 
ated. 
zation formed. 
active. 

(b) Number Increased. Little 

Brothers increased from 53 to 63. Ac- 
tive Big Brothers increased from 40 
t1. 
(c) Senior Little Brothers. Senior 
Little Brothers organization formed 
December 22 for Little Brothers past 
age of 15. 


to 
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(d) System of Merit Pins Initiated. 
Adopted plan of awarding Merit 
Pins to worthy Little Brothers on 
recommendation of their Big Brothers. 

(e) Duplicate School Report Cards. 
30 schools sent 50 duplicate report 
cards of Little Brothers to Kiwanis 
Brothers. Members checked cards 
with Little Brothers. Much improve- 
ment noted in boys’ grades. 

(f) Summer Camp. 37 boys at 
summer camp. 29 at Health Center, 
6 at Boy Scout camp, 1 toured state 
with Boy Scout troop, 1 at Y. M. 
C. A. camp. 

(g) Annual Picnic. Very success- 
ful picnic held at Health Center with 
Boy Scouts and club members. 240 
attended. 54 Little Brothers pres- 
ent. 13 merit pins awarded to worthy 
Little Brothers. 

(h) Christmas Party. 5th annual 
Christmas party at Y. M. C. A. De- 
cember 27. 48 Little Brothers, 31 
Big Brothers, 3 visitors present. Fol- 
lowing games, swim and chicken din- 
ner, toasts were made by Big and Lit- 
tle Brothers, 5 merit pins awarded, 
Eversharp pencils given to each boy. 

(i) Medical and Dental Help. Club 
physicians instrumental in getting 
county to provide medical attention 
and hospitalization to extent of $1000 
for Little Brothers. Club physicians 
rendered professional services amount- 
ing to $400. 

(j) School Clothes Donated. Mem- 
bers brought 20 packages of clothing 
for Little Brothers to club meeting in 
September. 

(k) Newspaper Subscriptions for 
Boys. 50 subscriptions to Alger’s 
Newspaper ordered for Little Broth- 
ers. 

(lL) Committees Expenditures. $349 
from club budget expended on this 
activity. 

(m) Valuable Personal Service. 
Countless stories could be told of the 
many invaluable acts of personal serv- 
ice performed by Big Brothers which 
are bound to have a profound influ- 
ence on the lives and characters of 
these growing boys. 

3. Educational Endowment Fund 
(3rd year) 

(a) Ten Boys and Girls Helped. 
Advanced $979.96 to ten sons and 
daughters of Pensioned Mothers. Re- 
ceipts from birthday box, loan repay- 
ments and other sources, $419.76. 
Assisted 2 boys through art course, 
1 nurse, 2 college students, 3 busi- 
ness college girls, 2 normal students. 

(b) First Student Completed Loan 
Repayment. During year first stu- 
dent loan completely repaid. 

(c) Positions Secured. Assisted 3 
girl graduates to secure good posi- 
tions. 


4. Pensioned Mothers’ 
Children Assisted 
All-year-round assistance given to 
85 under-privileged children living in 
club’s 18 homes is described under 
Miscellaneous Activities, in connection 
with Pensioned Mothers’ homes. 


5. Christmas Gifts to Pensioned 
Mothers’ Children 
Club member advanced $300 for 
clothes and shoes for children of Pen- 
sioned Mothers at Christmas. 


B. CITIZENSHIP (6th year) 


1. General 

Work on this activity greatly ex- 
panded during year. Particular em- 
phasis on special policies for 1932-33. 
Actively encouraged registration and 
voting. Marked development in pro- 
gram of instruction to alien applicants 
for citizenship. 


2. Citizenship Addresses 

“Responsibilities 
Citizenship.” 

“Interesting Sidelights on League 
of Nations.” 

“Obligations of Citizenship.” 

“Crime, Its Cause and Prevention.” 

“Proposed State Initiatives and 
Amendments.” 

“Maintenance of Adequate Educa- 
tional Facilities.” 

“Businesslike Methods in Adminis- 
trative Government.” 

“Traffic Safety.” 


3. Encouraged Registration 

Made several checks of city regis- 
tration books and secured 100% reg- 
istration of club members and wives. 


4. "Get-Out-The-Vote" Stickers 


Distributed 20,000 Get-Out-the- 
Vote stickers to Spokane voters. 


and Duties of 


5. Wired Congressmen 

At request of International Public 
Affairs Committee, wired seven con- 
gressmen urging support of President 
Hoover in balancing budget. 


6. Instruction of Alien Applicants 
for Citizenship (3rd year) 

(a) Plan Followed. Applicants are 
sent club’s Outline of Citizenship with 
questionnaires in English and their 
native tongue. (Questionnaire has 
been translated into five different lan- 
guages.) Final review meeting is held 
at Y. M. C. A. previous to examina- 
tion day. 

(b) New Outline. When Interna- 
tional discontinued supplying ‘‘Out- 
line of Citizenship,’ committee pre- 
pared condensed “Outline of Citizen- 
ship” with following seven lessons: 

Constitution of United States and 

Its History. 

Legislative Department. 

Executive Department. 
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Judicial Department and Its Func- 

tions. 

State Government. 

County and Municipal Government 

Committee also prepared outlines 
of functions in diagrammatic form. 

(c) Questionnaire Improved. Ques- 
tionnaire based on “Outline of Citi- 
zenship” revised. Now contains fol- 
lowing seven divisions: 

General 

Historical 

Courts and Federal Government 

State Government 

County Government 

City Government 

Miscellaneous 

(d) Individual Instruction. This 
year for first time three to ten per- 
sonal visits made to homes of sev- 
eral applicants who needed assistance. 
Excellent results obtained. 

(e) Outside Assistance. Several 
applicants assisted in securing nec- 
essary depositions as to residence, 
ete., from other cities. 

(f) Review Meetings Held. 
lowing meetings were held: 


Fol- 


January, 21 present 
March e. = 
June a * 
September 25 “ 
November ye 


Total meetings—5. 

Total attendance—93. 

95% of those who attended meet- 
ings passed examinations. 

(g) Recognition by District Court. 
District Court clerk wrote club in ap- 
preciation of committee’s work. Sev- 
eral backward applicants referred by 
district clerk to committee. 


7. A New Activity 


First of series of semi-annual re- 
ceptions held in December for those 
who had passed examination success- 
fully. Entertaining program follow- 
ed by 15-minute address on citizen- 
ship by superior court judge. Greatly 
appreciated by new citizens. 


C. BOYS' AND GIRLS' WORK 
|. Campfire Girls (11th year) 

(a) General. Club continued ac- 
tive sponsorship of Spokane’s 1200 
Campfire Girls. Three Kiwanians on 
Spokane Campfire Executive Council. 

(b) Contacts with Officials. Janu- 
ary 7, Campfire officials guests at an- 
nual banquet. 

March 17, Campfire officials guests 
at Ladies’ Day meeting celebrating 
20th anniversary of Campfire. 

November 7, Club officials attended 
reception to national Campfire officer. 

(c) Annual Campfire Council. 
March 19, 25 members acted as ush- 
ers, ticket sellers, etc., provided sup- 
plies and transportation for out-of- 

(Turn to page 473) 
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Business Methods in Social Work 


USINESS 


more and more applied to social 


methods are being 

work as we now call organized 
charity and philanthropy, while at 
the same time, more and more of SO 
cial work's welfare attitude is being 
adopted by business. 

Business men, such as members of 
Kiwanis clubs and other service clubs, 
working as members of the boards of 
charitable, philanthropic and welfare 
organizations, and in Community 
Chest drives for funds, have brought 


much closer contact between business 


and social work in the last ten o1 
fifteen years, than existed before. 
Thus business and social work have 


learned from each other and each has 
profited by the learning. 

Business methods multitudin- 
ous from the ancient principle of “‘let 
the buyer beware’ to “honesty is the 
For the purpose of our 


are 


best policy.” 
discussion, however, four main attrib 
utes of business procedure are :— 
serviceability, responsibility, economy, 
and development and maintenance of 
effective public relations. 

Serviceability is seen in the devel 
opment of a product which will suit 
the market for which that product is 
intended. Good examples would be 
the old Model T Ford automobile, de- 
signed for the great low cost auto 
mobile market. Another good exam- 
ple would be ethyl gasoline, designed 
to eliminate carbon knocks and to pro- 
vide extra power. Business is con- 
tinually studying potential markets 
and the ways in which products can 
be created, adapted and improved to 
fit these markets. Almost all indus- 
trial invention is directed toward this 
purpose—the better serving of hu- 
man needs which represent potential 
buying power. 

Responsibility is found in every ef- 
fective business organization. It is 
well expressed in the idea of a Presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corpor- 
ation who said that the organization 
was so operated as to provide cen- 
tralized planning but decentralized 
operation. Modern business demands 
assignment of responsibility for re- 
sults from the lowest to the highest; 
and opportunity for each individual to 
operate creatively within the area of 


By ELWOOD STREET 


Director Community Chest, Washington, D. C. 


his responsibility. It is a vital factor. 

Economy is a self-evident desire of 
business—to secure the greatest pos- 
sible production at the lowest possible 
cost consistent with satisfactory re 
Efficiency really the 
Harrington Emer- 


sults. means 
same as economy. 
son says that efficiency is the easiest, 
quickest and best way to the desirable 
things of life. 

Development and maintenance of 
effective public relations is clearly a 
method of modern business. Advertis- 
ing is one of the most conspicuous fea 
tures of business activity; and there 
are many more subtle ways of main 
taining effective public relations so as 
to create good will toward the prod 
uct or service, to counteract objections 
and to build up an attitude of mind 
favorable toward purchase of the com 
modity or service. 

Many other business methods could 
doubtless be found but these are suf 
ficient to illustrate the way in which 
methods being applied 


business are 


to social work. 


Serviceability a Fundamental Rule 
Serviceability is a fundamental rule 
of modern charity or social work. En- 


PRINCI 
Service ability 


Responsibility 


Relatiom | 


ome e 





dorsement committees associated with 
Chambers of Commerce refuse to en- 
dorse charitable organizations which 
do not meet a real need of the com- 
munity in a reasonably effective way. 
Similar requirements are set up by 
Community Chests in their codpera- 
tive financing of charities in over four 
hundred American cities. Service- 
ability is a matter of regular pro- 
the part of 
agencies. The staffs and boards of 
charitable organizations are contin- 
ually studying community conditions 
and working to adapt their service to 
meet changing needs. A good example 
of this is the way in which during the 
last year private family welfare or- 
large 


cedure on alert social 


ganizations have’ transferred 
sections of their work to public relief 
departments, as the growing burden 
of relief has made necessary the de- 
velopment of public welfare activities. 

Then, too, just as business has set 
up research laboratories for finding 
the best methods of meeting prob- 
lems of industrial procedure; so, also, 
has social work set up research bodies 
in the shape of foundations or re 
search committees to study community 
needs and devise methods of meeting 
these needs. Good examples are the 
Research Bureau of the New York 
Welfare Council; and the Cleveland 
Foundation, which works in close co- 
éperation with the social agencies of 
that city. Community surveys are 
also often conducted. Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., not so long 
ago made a study of all the charitable 
and philanthropic organizations of 
Portland, Oregon, 
whole new program of service for that 
community. Thus social work is 
working to adapt itself to internal and 
external forces, the changing needs of 
changing community life. 

Further exemplification of the prin- 
ciple of serviceability, is the so-called 
“case work”’ procedure by which fam- 


resulting in a 


ily welfare organizations study the 
needs of individual families and adapt 
their treatment to the needs of their 
families, much as a lawyer studies the 
ease of his client, or a Credit Rating 


owe studies the amount of credit to 


be extended to a prospective customer. 
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Responsibility Another Rule 

The second business _ principle 
which is exemplified in modern social 
work is responsibility. That princi- 
ple is demonstrated by the way in 
which most social agencies are operat- 
ed by boards of responsible people 
carefully chosen for their standing in 
the community, their familiarity with 
the service to be rendered, and, to a 
large extent, their business ability. 
The board works through an execu- 
tive, carefully selected on a basis of 
training, experience and ability. He 
in turn, employs a staff to carry out 
the policies of the organization as de- 
termined by the board. 

In a large social agency the duties 
of the staff are carefully defined 
through organization charts, organiza- 
tion manuals, and standard practice 
instructions, in with the 
best modern business practices. 


accordance 


Often a city-wide organization op- 
erates through district offices; as in 
the case of the Family Welfare Soci- 
ety. In this way responsibility is fur- 
ther decentralized and _ the 
are put closely in touch 


workers 
with the 
neighborhood resources for increased 
effectiveness in service and for econ- 
omy of time and effort in reaching 
those whom they are to serve. 

Another indication of this central- 
ization of responsibility with decen- 
tralization of activity is found in the 
Community Chests and Councils of 
Social Agencies which are federations 
for the joint planning and codperative 
financing of social work. ‘They are 
made up usually of representatives of 
the contributing public and of the lo- 
cal social agencies themselves. Com- 
munity Chests and Councils engaged 
in many cooperative activities which 
might well be imitated by business. 
Among the _ business-like projects 
which are carried on are joint money 
raising at reduced cost and increased 
effectiveness; central purchasing and 
standardization of purchase specifica- 
tions; improvement of standards of 
member organizations; elimination of 
duplicated effort and overlapping ac- 
tivities; codperative publicity cam- 
paigns; establishment of uniform 
methods of cost accounting, budgeting 
and statistical reporting :—all directed 
to the end of centralized planning and 
decentralized responsibility for carry- 
ing out these plans. 


Economy a Third Business Principle 


The third business principle which 
is applied to modern social work is 
that of economy, or of efficiency in the 
larger sense. ‘This economy may be 
found in the districting of a city wide 
organization already mentioned. 


Many social agencies work out careful 
plans for the transportation of their 
workers in automobiles owned by the 
agencies or owned by the workers and 
paid for on the mileage basis by the 
agencies. Studies which are made by 
social agencies of this problem of au- 
tomobile use are of'en as exact and 
painstaking as those made by business 
concerns to determine the 
which it will pay them to operate au- 
tomobiles. 


areas in 


Further, application of economical 
procedure is found in the development 
of modern office me hods. A_ good 
many social work executives belong to 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation. W. H. Leffingwell, one of the 
country’s leading authorities on office 
management, has been employed by 
several social agencies to apply his 
effective practices to their own offices. 
The use of office manuals, standard 
practice instruction and job analyses, 
has already been mentioned as applied 
to social work offices. Pressure for 
funds is so great and the sense of ob- 
ligation in the expenditure of those 
funds is so high that most social work 
offices will be found to average at least 
the effectiveness and economy of most 
business offices. 

A modern social work office uses a 
great variety of modern office equip- 
the 
Among the items of equipment which 


ment in interest of economy. 
are utilized for labor saving might be 
mentioned, central offices for groups 
of social agencies as for example in 
a social service building; central tele- 
phone switchboard; bookkeeping, ac- 
and statistical machines; 
adding machines; check protectors; 
dictating machines; automatic stamp- 


counting 


ing and sealing machines for agencies 
handling large amounts of mail; ad- 
dressing machines. ‘The Community 
Chest of Washington, D. C., last year 
saved over $2,000 in printing bills by 
printing its pledge cards and other 
forms on the multigraph in its own 
office. 

The staff morale of social agencies 
is maintained through use of staff 
meetings, employee representation 
and plans for staff participation in de- 
cisions effecting their welfare and the 
procedure of the organization. Econ- 
omy is found in the use of volunteers 
to supplement the work of social 
workers and operate under their direc- 
tion. Some Community Chests and 
Councils operate training classes and 
recruiting officers for volunteers, who 
are placed where they 
used. 

The Community Chest is an evi- 
dence of great economy in money. Un- 
der the old system of separate appeals 


‘an best be 
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for funds, organizations now members 
of Community Chests used to spend at 
least from 15 to 20 per cent of the 
amount raised in securing that money. 
Community Chests operate for any- 
where from three to six per cent of 
the amount subscribed, to say nothing 
of the greatly increased number of 
contributors and amount raised. The 
Community Chest insists upon com- 
petent budgeting, monthly financial 
reports, and upon accurate audits of 
the work of the member organization ; 
and upon service reports which can 
be checked against financial reports, 
tied together with the 
lection of statistics by 
States Children’s Bureau. 
It is a fair statement that the aver- 
age social agency now can give les- 


national col- 
the United 


sons to the average business concern 
in economy and efficiency of opera 
tion. 


Developing Effective Public Relations 

The fourth 
business which is applied to social 
work is that of the development and 
maintenance of effective public rela- 
Social that 
their only asset is good will and are 
most 


principle of modern 


tions. agencies realize 


diligent in promoting under- 
standing of their work. They believe 
that the first essential of effective pub 
lic relations is competent work. That 
as we have seen is already taken care 
of by our preceding principles. Spe 
cial pains are taken to treat clients 
and callers courteously and cordially, 
in neat and attractive reception rooms. 
Particular attention is given to effect- 
ive handling of telephone calls. 

This publicity policy results in giv- 
ing continually to the newspapers all 
of the news regarding the social agen- 
cy concerned, and in the development 
of human interest and feature stories 
which still further interpret what the 
agency is doing. 

Social agencies and Community 
Chests often carry on campaigns of 
direct advertising through inexpensive 
bulletins or house organs which rival 
in attractiveness similar publications 
Social agencies 
also operate speakers’ bureaus with a 
definite campaign through all organ- 
ized groups in the community to use 
these speakers. 


of business concerns. 


Effective program of 
radio publicity in which the radio 
stations willingly codperate have been 
developed. 

Finally, social agencies develop 
public relations through plans of se- 
curing community coédperation. Thus, 
one Community Chest has invited ev- 
ery organized club, civic association, 
business organization, church, and 

(Turn to page 477) 
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Chorus of 600 rural school children about to sing as a combined chorus at the Suburban School Songfest sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Springfield, 


Massachusetts, the occasion being held in the Springfield Municipal Auditorium. 


were thrilled by the program. 


The balcony and gallery were filled with country and city people who 


Kiwanis Songfest Unites 
Country and City 


600 CHILDREN IN CONTEST SPONSORED BY THE KIWANIS CLUB 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


By FRED D. GRIGGS 


Member, Suburban Schools Songfest Committee 


IX HUNDRED rural school 
children ranging from ten _ to 


fifteen lifted their 
young voices in a chorus that echoed 
and re-echoed through the magnificent 
Municipal Auditorium at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, on the evening of June 
1. The a big “Subur- 
ban Schools Songfest’” sponsored by 


years in 


age 


occasion was 
the ever wide-awake Kiwanis Club of 
Springfield and directed by the club’s 
Committees on Agriculture and Music. 

The affair was distinctly not a con 
Neither contest. It 
lived up to its name. 


cert. was it a 


It was a “song 


fest’ —sort of a glorified community 
sing. The children in unison and in 
parts sang the familiar songs that 


they all knew, and got a tremendous 
thrill out of the volume of tone they 
created. In the balcony and gallery 
sat their parents, friends and neigh- 
bors from the country, elbow to elbow 
with hundreds of Springfield music lov- 
ers who afterward said they wouldn’t 
have missed the event for anything. 
After each number, the applause was 
hearty. And at the conclusion of the 
fest, the hope was generally express- 
ed that the affair might be repeated 
another year. 


"A New Empire of Friendship" 

It was right in line with that objec 
tive of Kiwanis to cultivate closer re- 
lations between city and country peo- 
ple. That it is evidenced 
by the following extract from a letter 
received a day or two after the event 
from Millard C. Moore of Southwick, 
superintendent of one of the school 
districts that participated. Mr. Moore 
wrote in part: 


succeeded 


“The feeling grows on one that last 
Thursday evening’s experience was of 
no ordinary significance, but rather 
of large meaning. Our pupils got the 
sense of power of numbers in music, 
and all of our people received a re- 
newed realization that we belong to 
Springfield. It is possible that your 
people do not know the pride that 
folks in the suburbs take in their big 
neighbor. I do not know how to ana- 
lyze it, but I do know that this feel- 
ing extends far beyond mere local 
respect and friendship. On your part, 
I think perhaps Springfield got a new 
vision of its wealth of outlying pos- 
sessions. Your city has always real- 
ized its strength in surrounding cities 
and large towns, but here was an oc- 
casion which filled the auditorium with 


rural folk meeting with yourselves. 
Thus you discovered a new empire of 
friendship. Our particular thanks are 
due the Kiwanis club for the thought- 
fulness, initiative and effort which 
made all of this possible.” 

Another superintendent, Frederic 
A. Wheeler of the East Longmeadow, 
Hampden Wilbraham district, 
wrote: “The Songfest was a stimulat- 
ing, helpful and delightful experience 
for our children. I shall be glad to 
thank our boys and girls as you sug- 
gest and tell them that the Kiwanians 
were pleased with the good spirit in 
which they took part in the event. But 
it should be the other way round. You 
Kiwanians are the ones who should 
receive the thanks of the children for 
the experience and the inspiration 
which they received from you. You 
can be sure that your efforts were 
sincerely appreciated.” 


and 


Children Put on Great Program 


It was a great program that the 
children put on. It began with the 
singing of the national anthem, ““The 
Star Spangled Banner,” followed im- 
mediately by the pledge to the flag 
repeated in unison. Then swinging 
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at once into a true carnival spirit, the 
youthful chorus launched into Danza’s 
“Merry Life’ beginning with the 
words, “Some think the world is made 
for fun and frolic; and so do I, and 
so do I.” John F. Ahern, supervisor 
of the music department of the 
Springfield schools, held the baton 
and inspired the children. The music 
supervisors from the towns had _ in- 
vited him to be “guest conductor” for 


the occasion. And whenever the 
Springfield Kiwanis club attempts 


anything in the musical line, Super- 
visor Ahern is always “Johnny-on- 
the-spot.” To the uninitiated, it look- 
ed as though the Songfest Chorus 
might have Mr. Ahern “on the spot,’ 
particularly since there had been no 
opportunity for any kind of an ad- 
vance rehearsal! But his admonition 
to the youngsters to “watch the stick” 
was followed implicitly and the rest 
was easy. 

“America, the Beautiful,” “Stars of 
the Summer Night,” and “Annie 
Laurie” constituted the second group 
of numbers by the chorus. The other 
songs used, all of them among the 
mvure familiar and best loved folk 
songs, were “Santa Lucia,” “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” and “Juanita.” Inter- 
spersed with these were two soprano 
solos and a whistling solo by selected 
members of the chorus and a selec- 
tion by the Monson High School band 
which had previously assisted by giv- 
ing a concert on the municipal esplan- 
ade while the crowd was gathering. 

It didn’t seem quite fair that the 
visitors should be compelled to contri- 
bute the entire program. Therefore 
two feature numbers of an entertain- 


ing nature were introduced as a com- 
pliment to the suburban neighbors. 


The first of these was a group of songs 


by the Boys’ Soprano Chorus of 
Springfield, comprising 100 voices 
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One rural group from the Woronoco School, Russell, Massachusetts, that participated in the Songfest. 


trained and directed by Mr. Ahern. 
They sang “Springtide,” ‘“Where’er 
You Walk,” “The Lass With the Deli- 
vate Air,” ““My Love’s an Arbutus,” 
and “Killarney.” They did a wonder- 
ful job. Then a little later, the 
Springfield Kiwanians marched up 
the center aisle, ascended the plat- 
form to the cheers of the assembled 
youngsters, and sang the club’s “New 
England Song.” They made up in 
enthusiasm whatever they may have 
lacked in technique. 

So catching was the Songfest spirit 
throughout the entire program that 
there were many in the audience who 
could hardly refrain from joining in 
the familiar choruses. Director Ahern 
gave them a chance when “My Old 
Kentucky Home” The 
way in which those in the balcony and 
gallery responded to the invitation to 
sing was reminiscent of the days of 
the World War when community sing- 
ing contributed so much to the general 
morale. It was then the turn of the 
songfest chorus to applaud, which 
they did with a zest. To top off the 
affair, all joined in singing “Amer- 


was reached. 














One of the larger school groups in an outdoor rehearsal. 


Children from the Consolidated School 


of Southwick, Massachusetts. 


ica” to the accompaniment of organ 
and band. It was a stirring climax 
to an unusually inspiring and alto- 
gether unique event. 


Songfest Organization was 
Complete in Detail 

To Clarence M. Abbott, long-time 
member of the Springfield club, goes 
the credit for initiating the idea and 
directing it to a successful conclusion. 
Not a detail in arrangement was over- 
looked by his efficient committee. Here 
are some of the more important things 
that had to be looked after: 

Codperation of school superinten- 
dents and music supervisors in the 
surrounding towns was first enlisted, 
a meeting then held and the program, 
which was taken entirely from the 
group in the school music books, was 
decided upon. Eleven different towns 
voted enthusiastically to participate, 
the farthest being some 30 miles from 


Springfield. Definite hours were set 
for group rehearsals at the various 


that members of the Ki- 
wanis committee might attend and 
thus give the youngsters personal en- 
couragement in their efforts. Some 
of the groups in the more isolated dis- 
tricts numbered only a handful of 
children, others in the consolidated 


schools so 


school districts were quite sizable. The 
groups did not meet as a combined 
chorus until the night of the fest. 
Springfield’s municipal authorities 
codperated by donating the free use of 
the auditorium. The project merited 
this contribution from the city in the 
opinion of everyone and especially in 
the opinion of Mayor Dwight R. Win- 
ter, City Auditor Albert E. Neale, 
City Collector Ralph L. Munn, and 
Superintendent of Schools John Gran- 
rud—Kiwanians all. Mayor Winter, 
incidentally, made an official address 
of welcome at the very start of the 
program being presented by City Au- 
(Turn to page 480) 
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Conventions 
What is the purpose of a district 

convention? Why do we hold them? 

Whom do they benefit ? 

In a district with one 
clubs and an average membership of 
fifty per club, a fair attendance on 
convention would be 
This thousand en- 
ladies would 


Tee OrsTeicr 
CORVERTION 






-£ Gis. atio 





hundred 








the district 
one thousand. 

Kiwanians and Kiwanians’ 
from their business and spent money 
Surely they did not receive 


thusiastic have 
taken 
out of their own pockets. 
all the benefits of the district convention, and surely it 
that theirs should be all the expense, 


have spent their time and neglected their 


time away 


would not seem 
when they 
affairs for the benefit of Kiwanis. 

The benefits of a district convention are so 
that space does not permit mentioning all of them. They 


varied 
might be divided into three general heads. Legislation, 
Inspiration and Association. 

Legislation is surely for the benefit of all the mem 
bers of the district and is passed on by the representa 
tives of all the clubs. They bear to the convention the 
powers of attorney of their clubs to legislate for them. 

Inspiration is surely brought back to the clubs for 
those who did not attend, and no man ever attended a 
convention who did not return to his club re 


reconsecrated to better Kiwanis work and 


district 
dedicated and 
greater activity in club matters. Thus the club gets a 
large portion of the inspiration of the convention. 
Association with other clubs at the convention brings 
into being a closer spirit of harmony between the va 
rious cities comprising that district, and surely all the 
Kiwanians in the district benefit from this 
neighborliness between the various cities which have so 


greater 


much in common, 

An impartial survey of the benefits of a district con 
that it is held for and is a ben 
in that district, not alone to 


vention would indicate 


efit to all the Kiwanians 


those who attend. Let it be repeated that those who 
attend make sacrifices of time and money because of 
their presence there. It would seem without a doubt 


that the incidental expenses of a district convention 
should be spread over all the membership of that dis 
trict, and that the small amount per capita should be sub- 
stituted for the registration plan of paying the cost of 
the convention, 

There is the additional thought that the registration 
fee plan of holding a district convention is a gamble. 
Most of the expense of a convention is contracted for 
in advance, and the attendance must be estimated. Flood, 
disaster, rain or cold, fire or other acts of God may cut 
the attendance to a point so far below the estimates that 
great financial loss is entailed which the district or the 
local club bear. A small per capita tax on the 
entire membership would spread this loss so thin that 


must 


it would be felt by no one. 
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DDD KOKO KEE 


Some districts have already adopted the per capita tax 
plan of holding their conventions, and others are falling 
in line. 

If these things be true, if this is the logical way of 
holding district conventions, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that what is true of a district convention is still 
more true of an international convention, where the cost 
is more but the spread of expense vastly greater. Here 
is a thought worthy of the best study of Kiwanis lead 
ers. It might mean the solution of one of the big finan- 
cial problems of Kiwanis International. 


LAH: 


This old world is a God-forsaken hole or a heavenly moun 


tain top, according to our own dispositions, 


Our Vital Need 


There is no organization function 
ing on the North American continent 
which has not had a membership loss 


Golf 


and fraternal, social and civic clubs, 


in the trying years behind us. 


chambers of commerce and churches 
have alike suffered the natural con 
sequences of the shy dollar days we 
Kiwanis is no exception, It 
have touched bottom and 
Depend 
ing on our political theories, we are optimistic or pessi 
Statistics, however, show that 





have just passed through. 
may be debatable whether we 


are on the upspring in the commercial world. 


mistic about the future. 
we have touched bottom and are on the rebound so far 
as Kiwanis membership is concerned. We have, of course, 
not regained all of our losses, but there has been a steady 
gain of lost ground for some time. 

Kiwanis does not need force of numbers, Kiwanis is 
not dependent on the added dues which will come from 
an increase in membership, but Kiwanis enthusiasm does 
need the new blood and the fresh vigor which comes into 
its clubs through membership development. This is our 
vital need at this time. 

From all over the 
from clubs which have made a real effort to build back 


with material composed of good men who need Kiwanis 


continent come the same reports 


just as Kiwanis needs good men. In no case has a sin 
cere effort at membership development been made which 
has not been crowned with success. 

It is true that there is almost no Kiwanian in the or- 
ganization who, if he made a sincere personal effort, could 
not bring one desirable member into the organization. 
There may be a few of the smaller towns in which this 
would be impossible, but those towns would be the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. It is the old question of 
personal responsibility. If every Kiwanian had a keen 
sense of his personal responsibility to the organization 
and would agree with himself that he would add one good 
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member to his local club during the next thirty days, we 
would see almost a doubling of Kiwanis membership in 
that length of time. 

Of course, no one man is responsible for the rest of 
the organization. There is, however, one man for whom 
he is responsible, and it would be well if each of us would 
ask that soul-searching question: “If every other Kiwan- 
ian was codperating exactly as I am, would this activity 
be a failure or a success?” At times it is healthy to ask 
ourselves questions and then answer them. 


LB 


Cool heads do not always win, but cold feet always lose. 


Salvage 


The story is told of an ancient 
darkey who had belonged to most of 
He had 
transferred his membership from one 
to another until finally he found com- 
fort and happiness in one of the well 
known denominations. When asked 
by a white friend the reason for his 
frequent changes and final satisfaction, he explained that 
the churches he had left were characterized by many rules, 
regulations, rituals and requirements, whereas in the 
church of which he was now a member, “Dey jist dips 
‘em and draps ’em!” 

A careful scrutiny of the various past officers of Ki 
wanis would seem to indicate that we, too, just “dips and 
draps” them. The Past Presidents of clubs, and the Past 
District Governors, experienced and enthusiastic Kiwan- 
ians, should be given definite work, that through such 
work their experience and their knowledge of the work 
ing of the organization may be retained for the better- 
ment of Kiwanis. 


the churches in his vicinity. 





If each club assigned to its Past Presidents some defin- 
ite duties, that club would be a better club. If each dis- 
trict had a program of work for its Past Governors, and 
in this program assigned to them definite duties in the 
district, we would salvage all the experience and enthusi- 
asm of these leaders and keep them pulling in the Kiwanis 
traces and helping mightily with the load. 

Kach must have definite work to do, and it must be 
constructive work. ‘They are all men with splendid qual 
ities of leadership, and although they may not have seen 
fit to rise higher in the work of Kiwanis, they have fine 
minds and a splendid knowledge which should not be 
lost to Kiwanis. 

Let us stop dipping them in the fountain of Kiwanis and 
then dropping them by the wayside. Let us give them work 
to do that we may hold their interest and not allow them 
to feel that their day is done and their usefulness at an 
end. Such men back of a Kiwanis club president, such 
men cooperating with a District Governor, would guar- 
antee the success of either officer. 


eLAEDp 


Kiwanis In Government 


That a Kiwanis club should not 
enter politics per se, goes without 
saying, as even the most careless 
thinker realizes that a man’s politics, 
like his religion and his toothbrush, 
are strictly personal. National, state 
and province government are so in- 
tertwined with politics that it is dif- 
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ficult, if not impossible, to separate the two. It would 
seem well nigh impossible for us to in any way attempt 
to influence government in these spheres. 

But there is a place where Kiwanis can and should 
influence government, and that is in municipal govern- 


ment. In placing men in positions of trust in a city 
where a Kiwanis club functions, there is little attention 
paid to the strict lines of politics, and much attention 


paid to the man himself. 

It is the duty of a Kiwanis club as a factor in com- 
munity life, to take a deep and honest interest in seeing 
that men of high type are placed in office in the city. 
It is the duty of a Kiwanis club to take an interest in 
and hear all sides of bond issues, tax assessments, pro- 
posed changes in parks, fire departments and police and 
traffic regulations. 

If a Kiwanis club expects to be a factor in local gov- 
ernment, it should and must line itself up on the side 
of honesty in office, proper expenditure and proper as- 
Just as long as this expresses 
itself in principles and the men who represent those 
principles, it is not politics but government, and as such 
is entirely within the province of Kiwanis. 


sessment of local taxes. 


glee 1 
lor every friend who has betrayed your trust in him, 
a hundred friends have remained faithful. 
We Will Kill Six Hundred This Week 
We will kill six hundred little chil- 


dren, school boys and girls, busy 


PONK we 4 


Nk 


men and women and tottering old 
grandmothers and grandfathers this 
week. While we about it, we 
will maim and cripple nineteen hun- 
dred more. The figures for the 
United States were gathered by the 
statistical department of one of the great accident insur 


are 





ance companies, and less than ten per cent has been added 
for Canada. 

In the peaceful domain of Kiwanis, we will carry on 
We will legislate and 
resolute against war, we will make provisions for the 


this slaughter of the innocents. 


crippled and the infirm, we will work for under-privileged 
children, we will bemoan the prevalence of tuberculosis, 
and we will do everything we can to prevent all these 
calamities, but we will go on killing and maiming. 

Pray God that when the clock strikes low twelve this 
Saturday night, the idolized child of no Kiwanian will 
be numbered among the slain. Still more fervently pray 
that at midnight at the end of the present week no Ki- 
wanian will lie awake staring up into the darkness with 
the blood of a carefree child on his soul to haunt him 
for a miserable lifetime. 
aws and traffic regulations seem to be of little avail 
in cutting down this dreadful harvest of death which fol- 
lows in the wake of Speed. One thing only will stop it, 
and that is the education of the public to the realization 
that speed mania is anathema in the land, that speed- 
sters are potential murderers and should be barred from 
human association. 


a 


One thing each member of Kiwanis can do by precept 
and example, and that is show the motoring world that 
no car carrying a Kiwanis emblem has so little respect 
for human life, so little consideration for the rights of 
others, so little love for innocent children, that its driver 
fails to have his brakes tested regularly or to use chains 
on his car in the slippery days of winter. 

Let us not only advocate the Golden Rule in business, 
but take it into our automobiles with us. 
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Observations on Our Foreign Relations 


of the di- 
as distinguished from 
the 


HE 
plomacy 
the old 

national conference. 


embodiment new 


seems to be inter 

A well known English writer who 
does not conceal his hopeful interest 
in the diplomatic 
method, nevertheless asserts that the 
immediate task of Britain in connec- 
tion with foreign relations is to set 


conference as a 


her own house in order, if the com- 
monwealth is to prove an effective 
instrument in world policy. 

A similar view has gained great 
hold in this country in recent months 
and I think the 
pivot upon which American opinion 


is now turning with reference to our 


may be said to be 


foreign relations. 


It is impossible to review the 
course or the meagre results of the 


many conferences held since the close 
of the Great War with any feeling 
but diminished confidence in 
them as a means of promoting genu- 
accords. They do 
not shape policy. They do not guide 
events. They can hardly be said to 
register the will of individual nations, 
much less the concurrent judgment 
of all nations. 


one of 


ine international 


for this. The 
requisite antecedents of any joint ac- 
tion of nations are, first, that all ques- 


There is a reason 


tions involved shall have been pre- 
viously discussed until a substantial 
unanimity of conviction has _ been 


reached as to what is true; second, 
that these convictions shall have been 
taught in every channel of instruc- 
tion, until they have become inter- 
woven with the stock of convictions 
and faiths of the mass of civilized 
men; and third, that general opin- 
ions as to what it is expedient to do 
should have reached a prevailing and 
undisputed acceptance. 

When these conditions are fulfilled, 
it is of course found that for almost 
all cases, private contract, custom or 
the independent legislation of indi- 
vidual states, concurring because pro- 
ceeding from commonly accepted 
principles, answer the purpose. 

It was on these grounds that the 
late Professor Sumner of Yale de- 


By HON. BAINBRIDGE COLBY 


Former Secretary of State; Member of the American 
Mission to the Inter-Allied Conference at Paris in 1917 


clared the international conference to 


be an absurd and senseless under- 
taking and only useful for formulat- 
ing conventions which have found 


their way into general acceptance or 
are supported by humanitarian senti- 
ments that have become universal. 
The conferences between the allied 
nations which were held from time to 
time during the progress of the Great 
War proved effective because there 
was all partici- 
pants as to what was true. There 
was a complete realization of the com- 


agreement between 


mon danger and a deep sense of 
united interest which made agree 


ment easy as to what it was expedient 
or necessary to do. 


Conflict of Interests Displaced 


Unity of Purpose 

With the lifting of the danger that 
bound the nations together for that 
brief period, divergence of policy and 
conflict of displaced the 
unity of purpose which had guided 
the allied world to victory. 

The post-war conferences between 


interest 


nations, bereft of this unison of pol- 
icy and purpose, which is a funda- 
mental condition to successful joint 
action, failed. Although the 
war-time impulse to see agreement by 


have 


conference has not exactly spent its 
force, the nations of the world have 
had a sorrv experience in their suc 
cession of endeavors to forge a com- 
mon program through this means. 

Shall we, with John Maynard 
Keynes, the Cambridge economist, 
describe this lessened faith in inter- 
national changed 
orientation of mind due to the differ- 
ent forms which our hopes, fears, and 
preoccupations are taking? 

While our sense of direction may 
not be clear and although we may be 
and at 
point the swinging sails of our ship 
will draw the ropes taut and bear us 
forward upon our true course, never- 
theless our aims are unaltered. The 
world desires peace, international 
concord and economic justice between 
nations. Our goal is unchanged. A 
greater and more just diffusion of 


cooperation as a 


uncertain as to when what 


the benefits of progress is the dream 
of all peoples. 

Have we the vision to see our part 
in this shifting of world thought to- 
day,—to see it steadily and see it 
whole? 

With the 
economic and political interests which 
now prevails, it should not be sur- 
prising that the present trend toward 
nationalism in the field of economics 
should be accompanied by a corre- 
sponding emphasis of the nationalistic 
note in world relations. 


close inter-weaving of 


Return to Realism 


Some think that this is but a turn- 
ing away from fantasy and a return 
to realism. 
authori- 
ties we have in international law and 
the history of diplomacy, John Bas- 
sett Moore, speaks of the “‘fustian 
texture” of the post-war psychology 
which finds its expression in the Kel- 
logg Pact and is obsessed with the 
belief that it has reduced to obso- 
lescence all the world’s former cus- 
and doctrines with 
war, neutrality, the status of bellig- 
erents and the right of self-defense. 

This psychology which Mr. Moore 
regards as destined for eclipse, is 
condemned by contrary to 
palpable realities, to the teachings of 
history and the results of all human 
experience. 

Although it claims to have stripped 
the last vestige of legality from war, 
he cites the sanctions, boycotts and 
even the special form of war to re- 
press war, as boiling down to the theo- 
ry that peoples may with force and 
arms peacefully exterminate one an- 
other, provided they do not call it war. 

Such confused notions of law and 
of conduct have their natural result 
in disarmament conferences which 
seem to turn upon questions of war 
rather than of peace, and encourage 
nations to hope for the intervention 
of various forces outside themselves 
to effect readjustments which only 
they, in the final analysis, can make 


and which are vital to peace. 
(Turn to page 476) 


One of the most eminent 


toms relation to 


him as 
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KIWANIS COORDINATION 


N organization in order to function in the best 
manner and to be most effective in the fulfill- 
ment of its purposes, needs the best possible 

coordination of its various units. 


In Kiwanis much thought has been given to secure 
such coordination between the International organization, 
the districts and the clubs as will result in the highest 
functioning of all units of the organization and produce 
the best service and leadership in fulfillment of Kiwanis 
objects and objectives. 


Many probably do not appreciate the plans which have 
been developed to secure this essential codrdination. A 
better understanding of these plans on the part of our 
members will undoubtedly do much in securing their 
larger codperation. 


Kiwanis has always been and should always be a demo 
cratic organization. The fundamental authority rests 
with the clubs through their official representatives on an 
equal basis at the conventions of Kiwanis International. 
Each club is entitled to two delegates to represent it in 
that meeting which shapes the broad policies and pro- 
cedures of our organization, acts upon legislative matters 
and also selects the International leaders. 


But the guiding and inspiring leadership for the entire 
organization must obviously be initiated by the Interna- 
tional Board, after giving due consideration to action of 
delegates at the International and district conventions, 
suggestions from clubs and the programs developed by the 
various International committees. 


In order to develop this leadership for a given club 
and district administrative year, it is essential that ample 
time should be provided before the period in which the 
matured plans are to be carried out. This is one of the 
main reasons why in Kiwanis the club and the district 
administrative years are different from the administrative 
year of the International organization. Each Interna- 
tional administration begins at the close of the annual 
convention and continues through until the close of the 
next convention. The club and district years begin on 
January 1 and continue for the calendar year. 


The period between the close of the International con- 
vention, usually the latter part of June, and the beginning 
of the club and district year on January 1, gives adequate 
time for the creative thinking and planning by the In- 
ternational Board and International Committees in de- 
veloping the broad leadership to be suggested for the club 


and district year beginning on January 1. 


The actions and suggestions of the International con- 


vention are fully considered by the Board at its initial 
meeting, usually held the latter part of July. The In- 
ternational committees, after their appointment, study 
their work and develop their programs. Then at the In 
ternational Council in November this matured and per- 
fected leadership is brought before all International 
officers and the district governors and presented to them 
as the program to be carried through by clubs with the 
cooperation of the districts under the leaders of the new 
administrations beginning January 1. 


This period of time between the beginning of the In- 
ternational administration and the opening of the district 
and club administrations on January 1 also gives oppor- 
tunity for carrying out adequately the program of leader- 
ship training which has been for several years put into 
effect with obviously increasing valuable results. The 
International Board has “found” itself, as it were, before 
the International Council and training school of the dis- 
trict governors in November. Therefore it can speak with 
definiteness in training the district governors. The district 
governors can return to their districts and instruct their 
own district officers and boards and pass to them the 
matured leadership received from the International Board. 
The lieutenant-governors thus instructed can carry on 
their divisional training schools for club presidents and 
secretaries, and the club presidents in turn can go back 
to their clubs and see that proper instruction is given to 
their fellow officers and directors. This training program 
can thus be carried out prior to the beginning of the dis- 
trict and club year. This is certainly essential because 
any adequate detailed training program must come prior 
to the trained officers taking up their duties. 


From time to time some suggest that the years for In- 
ternational, districts and clubs should cover the same 
period. These fail to recognize the purpose of the present 
system to provide the means to a thorough coérdination. 


Under the present plan Kiwanis coérdination has been 
provided in a manner which greatly facilitates the de- 
velopment of leadership, the formulation of plans, and the 
carrying out of an adequate leadership training program 
in International, district and club. 


Let us all codperate to make this coérdination as 
effective as possible. 
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TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


UNDAMENTALS, fellowship and 
F fun! This was the theme of the 16th 
annua! the Texas-Oklaho 
ma District, which was held in Enid, Ok 
lahoma, September 3-5, the 
tion of District Governor Walter L 


convention of 


direc 
Mor 


Johns, the of 


under 


ris. President Joshua L. 
ficial representative of Kiwanis Interna 
tional, International Treasurer H. G. Hat- 
field and Field Service Representative 
Franklin H. Kean 

Registration began on Sunday morning, 
A golf tournament was the 


were present, 


September 3 
outstanding event of the day and Ralph 
Crews of Enid took the medal. In the eve- 
ning all delegates present, together with 
guests, attended a Religious Musicale par 
ticipated in by a massed choir from Enid 
churches. The principal address was giv- 
en by Rev. Roy C. Snodgrass of Amarillo, 
Texas. 

The convention was officially opened the 
next morning and the day’s program was 
an address by International 
“The World 


to the new condi 


featured by 
President Johns, 
must become educated 
tions which have come upon us so sudden 
ly that we are utterly unprepared to re- 


who said, 


ceive and cope with them.” Congressman 
Fritz G. Lanham of Fort Worth, Texas, 
brought a wonderful message to the con- 
“The 
and the morning session was brought to a 
close with an address by District Governor 


vention on Aristocracy of Service,” 


Morris. 

Noon luncheon 
for the presidents 
which problems and suggestions concern- 


held 


secretaries, at 


conferences 
and 


were 


ing these officers were discussed. 
During the afternoon an “Open Forum” 


Many Kiwanis , 
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the several 


which 


held, 


lieutenant-governors, 


was was led by 
Following a colorful parade in the after 
the ball 


climaxed the day’s activities and was fol 


noon, governor's in the evening 
lowed by a movie pre-view at one of the 
leading theatres 

There were several outstanding address 


es the last day of the convention. Inter 
national Treasurer Hatfield discussed the 
“Fundamentals of Kiwanis,’ Past Dis- 
trict Governor E. L. Mitchell said, in an 
inspirational talk, “We grow in Kiwanis 
by doing things—keeping busy and ren- 


dering Rev. Cliff K. Titus of 
Joplin, Missouri, talked on “Democracy,” 


service,” 


and Field Service Representative Kean 
talked on “Membership Increase.” Divi- 
sional luncheons were held at noon and 


were presided over by the respective lieu 
tenant-governors. 

The report of District Secretary-Treas 
urer George M. Merrill opened the after 
noon session and several important reso 
lutions were adopted. The following dis- 
trict officers were elected for 1934: Gover- 
Edd L. Hisel, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; Lieutenant-Governors—Lee Mc- 
Williams, San Marcos, Texas, Division I.: 
Roy D. Clift, Corpus Christi, Texas, Divi- 
sion II.; Walter C. Todd, Beaumont, Tex 
as, Division III.; Charles S. Dudley, Dal 
las, Texas, Division IV.; Dr. Arthur H. 
Zappe, Mineral Wells, Texas, Division V.; 
B. Sherrod, Lubbock, Texas, Division VT.; 
H. S. Cunningham, Watonga, Oklahoma, 
Division VII.; Dewey Beeson, Hobart, 
Oklahoma, Division VIII.; Frank O. Me- 
Lean, Ardmore, Oklahoma, Division IX.; 
and Lee Robinson, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
Division X. 
lected as the 1934 district convention city. 


nor 


Galveston, Texas, was se- 








in Winnipeg, Manitoba, August 3-5. 


Various activities were provided for the 
ladies, including a rose breakfast, style 
show and drives, and a brilliant banquet 
honoring all present and newly-elected of- 
ficers and delegates closed the convention. 


WESTERN CANADA AND 
MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


UTSTANDING achievements in wel- 
(3 fare and general community service 
during the past year and formulation of 
impressive plans to consolidate gains and 
still 
1934 were recorded at the joint conven- 
tion of the Western Canada and Minne- 
sota-Dakotas Districts held in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, August 3-5. 

International President Joshua  L. 
International Vice-President An- 
Whyte, and International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker were present and ap- 


strive toward greater progress in 


Johns, 
drew 


preciation for their interest and guidance 
was expressed. 

the convention the dis- 
trict officers met, approved the program 
This was fol- 
lowed by a called 
“A Night in Paris,” arranged for the bene- 


On the eve of 


and appointed committees. 
cabaret entertainment 
fit of early arrivals, which was attended 
by 400 Kiwanians and guests, while a re 
ception and musicale was held in honor of 
the visiting ladies. 

The convention proper was opened on 
the morning of August 3, with Governor 
F. Trafford Taylor of the Western Cana- 
da District presiding. Addresses of wel- 
come were given by Hon. R. A. Hoey, 
Manitoba Minister of Education; Mayor 
Ralph H. Webb of Winnipeg; and Pres- 
ident Jack A. McCulloch of the Winnipeg 


club. The response was made by Gover- 


— 








tables and delegates, and their ladies, attended the joint convention of the Minnesota-Dakotas and Western Canada Districts held 
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nor William Marks Wemett of the Min- 
nesota-Dakotas District. Following the 
introduction of various district officers, 
Past International Trustee Jerry Lam- 
mers gave a _ constructive address on 
“Building and Maintaining Membership.” 
International Vice-President Whyte gave 
a forceful address on International Good 
Will, Lieutenant-Governor Harry  D. 
Mann of the Western Canada _ District 
spoke on “Public Activities of Kiwanis 
Clubs,” and President Paul R. Brecken of 
the Calgary club made a valuable con- 
tribution to the 

The luncheon meeting was presided over 
by District Wemett. A _ brief 
address was given by International Pres- 
ident His was followed 
by an address from International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker. This re- 
sponded to by Lieutenant-Governor Karl 
EK. Mundt of the Minnesota-Dakotas Dis- 
trict. 

District Governor Wemett presided at 
the afternoon conference. Rev. L. J. Bey- 
non of Minneapolis, Minnesota, gave a 
fine talk on “Rural Relations,” and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Harold J. Fraser of the 
Western Canada District spoke on “Club 
Financing and Budgeting.” After a gen- 
eral discussion the session was brought 
to a close with an “Open Forum.” Hon. 
governor of 


discussion, 
Governor 
Johns. 


message 


was 


George Schaefer, a former 

the State of North Dakota, 

duced and delivered a pleasing speech. 
The governors’ banquet and ball in the 


was intro- 


evening proved to be a most enjoyable 
affair, with district governor Taylor pre- 
siding. ‘The occasion was featured by an 
eloquent address by International Presi- 
dent Johns, which was responded to by 
District 

On the morning of August 4, a joint ses- 
with District Governor 
Taylor presiding. Following the invoca- 
tion by Canon Henry D. Martin of Win- 
nipeg, a discussion on “Kiwanis Educa- 
tion” was introduced by Dr. George A. 


Governor Wemett. 


sion convened 


Abbott of Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
District Secretary-Treasurer R. Armi- 
stead Grady of the Minnesota-Dakotas 


District gave a short inspirational address, 
Lieutenant-Governor Maurice A. Malone 
of the Western Canada District 
the enthusiasm of the delegates with his 
talk on “Boys and Girls Work,” and the 
International President outlined the pro- 
gram for the coming year. 

District Governor Taylor presided at 
the luncheon meeting and the guest speak- 
er was Hon. J. G. Gardiner, former prem- 
ier of Saskatchewan. Entertainment was 
supplied by the various clubs. 

In the afternoon the delegates boarded 
a special train for Lower Fort Garry, 
where they were shown through the an- 
cient fort by guides furnished by the Hud- 
Bay Company. Old-time fiddlers 
and pipers played stirring old tunes, and 
during the dinner period, a lively concert 
was presented. 

In the evening the party again boarded 
a special train for Winnipeg Beach where 
dancing was enjoyed until midnight. 

On the final morning of the joint con- 
vention, the following officers for the two 
districts for 1934 were elected: 


aroused 


son’s 














Part of the Junior police force organized and sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Clinton, Oklahoma. 
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These high school students patrol streets near Clinton schools in the morning before school, during 
the noon hour, and in the afternoon following school. All have police commissions. 


Western Canada: Governor—David H. 
Elton, K. C., Lethbridge, Alberta; Lieu- 
tenant-Governors—George H. Burke, Fort 
William, Ontario, Western Ontario Divi- 
sion; Ewart G. MacPherson, Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, Saskatchewan Division; and 
Charles Homer Russell, Wetaskiwin, AIl- 
berta, Alberta Division. 

Minnesota-Dakotas: Governor Prof. 
Karl E. Mundt, Madison, South Dakota; 
Lieutenant-Governors Olson, 
Red Wing, Minnesota, Division I.; Carle 
ton P. Schaub, Saint Paul, Minnesota, Di- 
vision II.; C. Rudolph Raattama, Chis- 
holm, Minnesota, Division III.; Dr. L. H. 
Flancher, Lake Park, Minnesota, Divi 
sion IV.; Aloys Wartner, Harvey, North 
Dakota, Division V.; Kienholz, 
Pierre, South Dakota, Division VI.; and 
Will A. Beach, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
VII. 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
hold its ¢onvention in Saint Paul, Minne- 
1934, and Lethbridge, Alberta, 
was selected as the 1934 convention city 
of the Western District. 

A handsome clock was presented to the 
Regina delegation for the best stunt at 
the 1933 The Club Attend 
ance Shield was presented to the Assini- 
boia club, the Golf Trophy to the Win 
nipeg club, and the Achievement Banner 


George S. 


George 


Division 
The District will 
sota, in 


Canada 


convention. 


to the Calgary club. 


UTAH-IDAHO 


HE annual convention of the Utah 
Idaho District was held at Nampa, 
Idaho, August 13-15, under the direction 


of District Governor R. J. Vaughan. In- 
ternational Trustee Clinton S. Harley 
was the official representative and con- 


tributed many helpful suggestions. Field 
Service Representative Edwin S. Shortess 
was also in attendance. 

A meeting of the district governor and 
district Board of Trustees was held Sun- 
day afternoon, prior to the convention, 
and after the routine work of appoint- 
ment of committees and the 
of the financial report, International 


submission 


Trustee Harley conducted a splendid dis- 
cussion, Field Service Representative 
Shortess discussed the building of addi- 
tional clubs in the district in a capable 
manner. 

After breakfast conferences the follow- 
ing morning, District Governor Vaughan 
officially opened the convention. The in- 
vocation was given by Rev. Harry Hamil- 
ton of Nampa, Idaho, and music was in 
charge of LeRoy Whitehead of Nephi, 
Utah. The address of welcome was given 
by Lieutenant-Governor Carl F. Chase, 
with the response by Jacob Coleman of 
Provo, Utah. After the report of the 
Committee on Program by Chairman L. 
F. Yoder, the district governor delivered 
an excellent address. He stressed the im- 
portance of Boys and Girls Work, and 
especially emphasized the importance of 
fully coéperating with President Roose- 
velt in carrying out the National Recov- 
ery Administration. Secretary C. T. 
Barker of the Boise, Idaho, Chamber of 
Commerce, gave a very timely address on 
“The President’s National Recovery Pro- 
gram.” 

A Fellowship Luncheon held at 
noon and a very fine program was con- 
ducted by the Northern Utah Division, 
with Lieutenant-Governor Ernest P. Mills 


was 


presiding. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
reports of the lieutenant-governors, fol- 
lowed by a splendid report by District 
Secretary-Treasurer Clyde J. Clark. Arch 
M. Thurman of the Salt Lake City, Utah, 
club reported on Boys and Girls Work and 
suggested this particular work as the out- 
standing project for the coming year. The 
main feature of the session, however, was 
an inspirational talk by International 
Trustee Harley on “Kiwanis Objectives.” 

The evening meeting was very much en- 
joyed by every one. Entertainment con- 
sisted of vocal solos, readings, dancing 
and instrumental numbers, all carried out 
in an enjoyable manner. “History in the 
Making” was the subject of an address by 
W. T. Lockwood, former secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Boise. 
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On the morning of the last day of the 
convention, the district governor and dis- 
trict Board of Trustees held a Round Ta- 
ble breakfast meeting with the presidents, 
secretaries, vice-presidents and song lead- 
ers of the clubs. 

The regular morning session was opened 
with district committee reports. B. L. 
Johnson of Nampa conducted an “In Me- 
ceremony for departed Kiwan- 
Quill Nebeker of Ogden, Utah, 
outlined the part Kiwanis must take in 
the new N. R. A. program, and his view- 
point was corroborated by Vice-President 
Iouis A. Thody of the Salt Lake City 
club, and Louis A. Manwaring, also of the 
Salt Lake City club, gave an interesting 
discussion on Boys Club Work. 

At noon a very enjoyable Fellowship 
Iuncheon was held in charge of the East- 


moriam 
ians, J 


ern Idaho Division, with Lieutenant-Gov- 


ernor J. J. Boyd presiding. 

The following district officers for 1934 
elected at the final District 
Governor—J. J. Boyd, Buhl, Idaho; Lieu- 
Earl M. Dean, Payette, 
Idaho, Western Idaho Division; L. E. 
Glennon, Pocatello, Idaho, Eastern Idaho 
Division; David W. Henderson, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Northern Utah Division; and 
Utah, Southern 


were session: 


tenant-Governors 


Jacob Coleman, Provo, 
Utah 


Idaho Falls, Idaho, was selected as the 


Division. 


next convention city. 

After adjournment, a banquet was held 
for the Kiwanians and ladies, at which the 
newly-elected district officers and distin- 
guished guests were introduced, followed 
by a splendid program and dancing. 

During the entire convention, the visit 
ing ladies were entertained at bridge par- 
ties, luncheons and theatre parties. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


HE annual convention of the Rocky 
Mountain District was held in Casper, 
Wyoming, August 20-22, with District 
Governor William B. Haselmire presiding. 
Snell, the official repre- 
of Kiwanis 


Trustee George E 
International, was 


present and contributed many helpful sug- 


sentative 


gestions. 

A pre-convention Religious Musicale at- 
tracted a large number of the early arri- 
vals, and an instructive breakfast meeting 
of the district Board of Trustees was held 
on the morning of August 21, prior to the 
official opening of the convention. 

As the first convention session convened, 
R. T. Phelps of Trinidad, Colorado, led 
the singing and the invocation was given 
by Wilson P. Ard. Many interesting talks 
and discussions featured the morning pro- 
gram and splendid reports were submitted 
by District Secretary Clifton L. Lierd and 
District Treasurer Wilbur G. Hanes, and 
other district officers. International Trus- 
tee Snell gave a most constructive talk on 
“Thought and Work.” 

The meeting adjourned at noon for a 
Fellowship Luncheon. 

In the early afternoon various division- 
ai conferences were held and later the Ki- 
wanians and their ladies were entertained 
at the Casper Country Club at a golf 
tournament and bridge party. 


Fine entertainment was provided at the 
evening district get-together meeting and 
the principal talk was Piven by Captain 
Irving O’Hay of Taos, New Mexico. 

The last day of the convention started 
with a secretaries’ breakfast, presided ov- 
er by District Secretary Lierd, and a pres- 
idents’ breakfast presided over by Charles 
Eggert of Denver. The morning session 
opened with District Governor Haselmire 
presiding. International Trustee Snell 
spoke at length and conducted a discus- 
sion which was participated in by all the 
delegates. President.R. T. Sprenger of 
the Colorado Springs, Colorado, club con- 
tributed an excellent Charles 
Woodard of Alamosa, Colorado, spoke on 
“Committees,” and Rev. E. C. Raue of 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska, took for his sub- 
ject, “Aggressive Service in Kiwanis.” 

The meeting then adjourned for an in- 
luncheon which pre- 
sided over by Lieutenant-Governor C. N. 
Eddy. 

Reports were received from the various 
the and 
the following district officers were elect- 
ed for 1934. Governor—Rev. H. C. Ben- 
jamin, Pueblo, Colorado; Lieutenant-Gov- 


message, 


teresting noon was 


committees at afternoon session 


ernors—Judge C. O. Lyda, Gering, Ne- 
braska, Division I.; Wilmore J. Meyer, 
Longmont, Colorado, Division II.; Irl 


Foard, Colorado Springs, Colorado, Divi- 
III.; and Roscoe C. Lynn, Alamosa, 
Colorado, Division IV. Wilbur G. Hanes 
of Colorado Springs, Colorado, was re- 
elected District Treasurer Trinidad, 
Colorado, was selected as the 1934 conven- 
tion city. The meeting was brought to a 
close with a talk on “Membership Devel- 
opment” by International Trustee Snell 
and a talk on “Inter-Club Relations” by 
district Chairman Jack Rollandet of the 
Denver, Colorado, club. 

The had entertained at a 
reception and tea during the afternoon 
and later joined with the delegates and 
visitors for a trip to Midwest, Wyoming, 
where they were adequately entertained 
at the governor’s banquet and ball. Past 


sion 


and 


ladies been 
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District Governor John Greenawalt pre- 
sided. The John P. Davidson Flag was 
presented to the Scottsbluff, Nebraska, 
club for having the best Convention At- 
tendance Record, and the George Wolf 
Attendance Gong was again presented 
to the Fort Collins, Colorado, club. 

The publicity given the convention and 
arranged for by the Publicity Chairman, 
Kirk Baldwin of the Casper club, was out- 
standing. 

Through the courtesy of the local Boy 
Scout Troop, the Boy Scouts were in at- 
tendance at the convention hall for 
senger service and such other services as 
they could perform for the delegates. 


mes- 


MONTANA 
thirteenth annual convention of 


HE 
T the Montana District held in 
Kalispell, August 6-9, with District Gov- 
ernor Torrance H. McDonald presiding. 
Trustee George E. Snell, the official repre- 
sentative of Kiwanis International, was 
present, as well as Field Service Repre- 
sentative Edwin F. Shortess. 

A very interesting dinner meeting of 
the district Board of Trustees held 
Sunday evening, August 6, followed by a 
group breakfast for all delegates Monday 
morning, at which Field Service Repre- 
sentative Shortess gave a most inspiration- 
al address on membership development. 

The convention was called to order by 
the district governor, with the invocation 
by Rev. Charles Wilson and singing led 
by A. R. Johnson. In his message to the 
convention, District Governor Torrance 
stressed the importance of membership 
and praised the clubs on their fine activi- 
United States Senator John E. 
Erickson was present and gave a very in- 
teresting impromptu speech. 

In the evening delegates and guests mot- 
ored to Bitter Root Lodge where boating, 
bathing and dancing were enjoyed until a 


was 


was 


ties. 


late hour. Dinner was served to nearly 
three hundred people. 
The district governor again called the 
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Kiwanians of Ventura, California, took an active part in the “Days of the Golden West 


Celebration” held in their city recently. 
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convention to order on Tuesday morning. 
International Trustee Snell gave a splen- 
did talk, reported the outcome of the con- 
ferences of the several divisions regarding 
membership, and conducted a most inter- 
esting “Open Forum.” 

The ladies attended the noon luncheon, 
which was in charge of the Missoula club 
and Kiwanian Walter Pope of that club 
spoke on “The New Deal.” 

During the afternoon session the district 
secretary and treasurer’s report was read 
by William T. Beaumont, followed by an 
inspirational address on “Kiwanis” by 
Hon. Scott Leavitt of Great Falls. Past 
District Governor John Patterson report- 
ed for the Committee on Resolutions, all 
of which were adopted. Edwin Grafton 
of Billings was elected district governor 
for 1934, and the following lieutenant-gov- 
ernors were elected: E. K. Taylor, Mis- 
soula, Division A.; Max P. Kuhr, Havre, 
Division B.; and Melville G. Danskin, 
Glendive, Division C. Miles City was de- 
clared the 1934 convention city. 

The governor’s banquet and ball was 
held in the evening at the Elks Temple. 
Splendid entertainment was provided and 
during the dinner various awards were 
presented to winners in the Golf Tour- 
nament. The Etta Reif Cup was 
presented to Mrs. Alice Good of Kali- 
spell, who held the low score, and the Cas- 
ey Pierce cup was presented to Henry 
Good of Kalispell, who was also the win- 
ner of the Celotax cup. The Helena cup, 
awarded for the low three-man team for 
one club went to Deer Lodge—Stanley 
Swenson, E. M. Keeley and John R. Cul- 
ver being the participants. The Achieve- 
ment, Publicity and Vocational Guidance 
Cups were awarded to Billings, Sidney 
and Lewistown, respectively. 

Wednesday morning the entire conven- 
tion was transferred to Glacier National 
Park and park guides escorted the cara- 
van to Logan Pass, where a fire-fighters 
served to 225 Kiwanians, 
Many took advan- 


luncheon 
their ladies and guests. 
tage of side trips in the park. 

The noon luncheon was in charge of the 
Havre club and an instructional talk was 
given by United States Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler on “Washington Affairs.” 

During the afternoon session, Past Dis- 
trict Governor Casey Pierce announced 
the winners of the Efficiency Contest, plac- 
ing Billings first, Missoula second and 
Sidney third. A Round Table discussion 
followed with International Trustee Snell 
and several club presidents taking part. 
One of the high lights of the convention 
was the address of David H. Elton, K. C., 
Governor-elect of the Western Canada 
District for 1933, who took for his sub- 
ject, “Playing the Game.” Very interest- 
ing reports by the various lieutenant-gov- 
ernors and 


was 


district committee chairmen 
were interspersed in the program during 


the entire convention. 


NEW ENGLAND 

VV ARIOUS divisions of the district 
have planned inter-club meetings at 

which a gavel, originally presented by the 

lieutenant-governor to the first club meet- 
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Mattoon, Illinois, Kiwanians sponsored a summer vacation camp for nearly 200 boys and girls. 
They are shown here at the time they visited the Girl Scouts at the camp. 


ing, has been carried to each successive 
meeting by the president of the club last 
sponsoring such a gathering. Of the thir- 
teen clubs in Division IV., ten clubs have 
participated in such a project and each 
has sponsored a meeting at which many 
Kiwanians and their ladies were present. 
A record of attendance at each meeting 
is kept with the gavel and at the New 
England District Convention the presi- 
dent of the club last holding the gavel will 
return it to the lieutenant-governor of the 
division. 

The Falmouth, Massachusetts, club re- 
cently held its meeting, receiving the gav- 
el from the president of the Fall River 
club. Nearly 100 were in attendance at 
this fine meeting. 


CAPITAL 
HE Capital District celebrated its 
fifteenth anniversary recently with a 
meeting held under the sponsorship of the 
Baltimore club, at Bay Ridge, Maryland. 
A total of 190 Kiwanians and their ladies 
enjoyed the outing with an inspirational 
program immediately following a dinner 
held at the Baur House on the shores of 
Chesapeake Bay. 
Baltimore, the host club, had the larg- 


est delegation present, with Annapolis 
second and Washington, D. C.,_ third. 


Among the Kiwanis notables present were 
District Governor Edwin F. Hill, Imme- 
diate Past District Governor Henry A. 
Converse, Past District Governors J. Ran- 
dall Canton, Jr., Harry G. Kimball, Merle 
F. Towner and F. Berry Plummer, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor C. Walter Cole and Dis- 
trict Secretary-Treasurer Asa W. How- 
ard, 

The meeting was opened by President 
Lee D. Mahon of the Baltimore club, fol- 
lowed by group singing and a cordial wel- 
come. Past District Governor Plummer 
was the speaker of the day and took 
as his subject, “Our Unfinished Temples.” 
Past District Governor Kimball told of 
the history of the district loving cup and 
District Governor Hill acted as_toast- 
master. 


A golf tournament over the Annapolis 
Roads course entertained a large number 
of those present, others pitched quoits, 
went swimming, or strolled up and down 
the beach. The ladies played bridge and 
participated in a nail driving contest. 

Much of the success of the meeting 
was due to the efforts of the anniversary 
meeting committee, of which Past Pres- 
ident G. Frank Young of the Baltimore 
club was chairman. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


ANY clubs throughout the district 
have carried out summer special 
work with boys in organizing baseball 
clubs. Springeld, Missouri, perhaps heads 
the list in this activity. El Dorado, Kan- 
sas, and Kahoka and Joplin, Missouri, all 
report fine results from their baseball ac- 
tivities. 

Judging from the great benefit and en- 
couragement received this year, baseball 
clubs will hold a more prominent place in 
Kiwanis activities in the district in the 
years ahead. The sport provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity to work and devel- 
op the younger boys of any town. 


SOUTHWEST 

I THE district convention held in 
Pe dame New Mexico, in 1931, 
a resolution was adopted that the district 
Committee on Public Affairs should in- 
vestigate the public domain situation with 
particular attention to the matter of re- 
forestation and the prevention of soil 
erosion. 

At the time of the above mentioned dis- 
trict convention, Vic H. Housholder, now 
District Governor, was Chairman of the 
district Committee on Public Affairs and 
a member of the Arizona Committee on 
Engineers and Employment of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Council. He suggested 
a plan for the relief of unemployment and 
for the conservation and reforestation of 
certain natural resources, which was sent 
to the Ameriacn Engineering Council. The 
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plan in detail included the construction 
of small dams on the head waters of the 
streams for the purpose of checking ero- 
sion and providing basins in which the 
silt which had reached the streams would 
be deposited. These basins, after becom- 
ing filled with silt, would provide areas 
for plant reproduction and reforestation, 
which in turn would decrease erosion. 

Past District Governor H. F. Robinson 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, and a mem- 
ber of the district Committee on Public 
Affairs, has written an article on the sub- 
ject, 


NEW YORK 


HE district Committee on Civic 
T Education, under the chairmanship 
voi Robert J. Lemmon of Troy, is 
working this year on the matter 


of stressing civic education. He gave 
a major address on this subject at the 
Conterence of Division VI., in which he 
stressed the fact that and 


acceptance of civic responsibility on the 


realization of 


part of responsible citizens is more im- 
portant than it ever that 
through neglect of civic responsibilities, 
special groups have assumed complete di- 
rection of political thought and action and 
have made it possible for an abundance of 
class legislation to be written on the stat 


has been; 


ute books. 

He also stressed the fact that Kiwanis 
cannot become a political organization, but 
Kiwanians, as responsible citizens, must 
take an active interest in the public af 
fairs of their own communities and 
through organized effort induce other cit 
izens to join with them in the support of 
measures that for the benefit of all 
the people. 

At the Presidents’ Council held early 
in the year, District Governor John W. 
Genaway stressed civic responsibility in an 
“There never 


are 


address, in which he said, 
was a time when aggressive, serviceable 
citizenship was more needed than it is 


today.” 


Annual Inter-District Meeting 

MOST pleasant inter-district meet- 
A ing was held at Hunthaven and the 
Kiverview golf course near Dakota, Min- 
nesota, recently. The meeting was spon- 
sored by the La Crosse, Wisconsin, and 
Winona, Minnesota, clubs, with represen- 
tatives present from the clubs of Lanes- 
boro, Rochester and Red Wing, Minneso- 
ta, and from Reedsburg and Viroqua, 
Wisconsin. 

In the golf tournament, La Crosse cap- 
tured both the foursome cup and the in- 
dividual first prize. This was followed 
by a banquet and program held at Hunt- 
haven. Governor Alexander W'ley of the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District was 
present and delivered the principal ad- 
dress. With community singing, short 
talks, musical aumbers, and the awarding 
of prizes, the program continued until a 
late hour. 

This was the second annual observance 
of this nature, and its growing popularity 
insures the permanence of this “hands 
across the river” movement. 
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Nebraska-lowa District MRA Code 


AKING advantage of the National Re- 
T covery Act, now being put into effect 
throughout the entire country, the Ne- 
braska-Iowa District has launched its own 
Membership Recovery Act of 1933—the 
MRA. To quote from a bulletin sent to 
all clubs in the district, over the signa- 
ture of Manley Stevens, MRA Adminis- 


trator for the Commander-in-Chief, Dis- 

trict Governor H. W. Ahmanson: 
“Being thoroughly in sympathy with 

President Roosevelt’s idea that we must 


help ourselves if we are to emerge from 
our recent economic distress in the near 
future, the Nebraska-Jowa District of 
Kiwanis International has adopted an 
emergency act which is to be known as 
the Membership Recovery Act of 1933. 

“The object of the MRA is to put more 
men back to work—for Kiwanis.” 

A quota was set for all clubs, and a 
time limit from September | to October 
10. The quota for new members called for 
one member for all clubs with a member 
ship up to 25; two for clubs from 26 to 


50; three for clubs of 51 to 75 members; 
four for clubs from 76 to 100 and five 
new members for clubs with a present 
membership from 101 and over. Rein- 
stated members count as new members. 

A regular form of code was sent to all 
clubs with a request to sign immediately 
and all clubs signing the code will be 
listed on the Honor Roll to be displayed 
at the district convention in Grand Island, 
Nebraska, October 18 to 20. 

Each club signing the code is permitted 
to display the “Blue Circled K” with the 
words “MRA 1933” over the top and “We 
Do Our Part” beneath the circle. Gover- 
nor Ahmanson will present a banner to 
the club showing the best percentage of 
the award to be at the 
district convention. 

The accompanying cut is a reproduc- 
tion of the MRA Code. 

This plan is indeed very ingenious and 
timely and it should result in its object— 
to put more men back to work — for 
Kiwanis. 


increase, made 





MRA GCODE 


NEBRASKA-IOWA DISTRICT OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 





Cai. the undersigned, 


KIWANIS CLUB of the Nebraska-Iowa District of Kiwanis International 


HEREBY AGREE 


1 That every member of said club will co-operate in a sincere effort, under the direction of the 
* club’s membership committee and board of directors, to secure our quota as set forth under 


the Membership Recovery Act of 1933. 


2 That a special effort will be made to reinstate all worthwhile and valuable ex-Kiwanians 
* who have been dropped from the membership the past few years on account of the recent 


economic convulsion. 


3 That a complete list of said ex-Kiwanians shall be furnished by the Secretary of said club and 
* this list, together with one furnished by the membership committee, of all men available in 
the community for vacant classifications, shall be submitted to the board of directors for their ap- 


proval. 


4 That as soon as said prospective members have been approved by the board of directors the 
* above paragraph number one of this agreement shall be in full force and an effort made to 


secure the men approved by the board. 


5. 


That the Secretary of said club shall make a special report of progress promptly on Septem- 
ber 20, 1933, and a final report of the completion of the MRA schedule promptly on October 


11, 1933. Said reports to be made to the District Secretary-Treasurer. 


The membership of our club as of Sept. 1, 1933 was 


. 
effort possible to secure our qtota of 


=: This agreement signed and dated this 


M.R.A.1933 


\WAN; 
S i 


vA 
S2n at 
La melemeltiarl-lag 


Accepted for MRA 





Nebraska-Iowa District 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


and we agree to make every 


new members by October 10, 1933. 


day of 1933, 


Kiwanis Club 
President 


Secretary 
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Clubs Are Active 


From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


Port Arthur, Texas, Kiwanis Club Sponsors Dental Clinic 
for Under-Priviledged Children 


MATTER of about four years 
A ago a Russian sailor whom the Red 
Cross had befriended, passed on, 


and left as a legacy to the local chapter 
a sum of approximately $1200.00. Real- 
izing the urgent need of a dental clinic 
and feeling that the acquisition of proper 
equipment would be a firm foundation on 
which to build, the directors of the local 
Red Cross spent a large portion of this 
money in the purchase of a chair, instru- 
ments, cabinet and those things that go 
to make up a modern dentist’s office. The 
local dental society was interested and for 
a period of about two years these men 
unselfishly donated their services as their 
turn came due in order to carry on a den- 
tal clinic. However, all was not smooth 
sailing and for various reasons at the end 
of this time interest abated and 


were obtained and under their supervision 
the equipment was again set up in the 
proper space as they desired it. The de- 
cision was reached to hold two clinics per 
week, each clinic to hold for half a day, 
each dentist to conduct one clinic. The pa- 
tients were to be under-privileged children 
of school age who in the main were to be 
selected by the nurses and physical direc- 
tors of the local schools and approved by 
the Red Cross nurse as to eligibility. <A 
card index was arranged in order to have 
on file the complete history of each case. 
The plan of course consumed time and it 
was the first Wednesday in March before 
the final arrangements were completed and 
the initial clinic held. Wednesdays and 
Thursdays were the days selected and 
since that time a clinic has been held on 


By GAINES N. HOUSTON 
Chairman, Publicity Committee 


each of the forementioned days with one 
doctor and a nurse present each clinic. 


During the almost six months of 
operation a total of 47 clinics have 
been held (at the time of writing 
of this article only six clinics have 


been conducted during the current month 
of August). There have been 79 examina- 
tions made, 79 individuals, boys and girls 
of school age who were being retarded in 
their school work, in some cases suffering 
continual pain, due to the need of proper 
dental care. The fact that these children 
were under-privileged serves only to em- 
phasize their predicament. Out of the 79 
examined four were refused treatment due 
entirely to the fact that they were unman- 
ageable. The remaining 75 attended clin- 
ics a total of 301 times, an average of four 
clinics per person. This reveals the 








the clinic was abandoned much to 
the sorrow of the chapter and par- 
ticularly so to Mrs. Brooks, local 
Red Cross nurse, who perhaps felt 
a keener interest in the clinic than 
any other one individual. There 
was nothing left to do but pack 
away the equipment until interest 
and support could be aroused 
afresh and the clinic once more re- 
sume its useful place in the com- 
munity. 

After a lapse of two years the 
young Kiwanis Club of Port Ar- 
thur, itself hardly past its second 
birthday, became interested. This 
interest developed by Dan 
Coleman, Chairman of Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee. Early in 
the year while looking about for 
some definite objective for his com- 
mittee to pursue during 1933 his 
attention was called to the erstwhile 
clinic by Mrs. Brooks. The need 
was pointed out and under the able 
direction of Coleman and Wade 
Phillips, president of the club, the 
Red Cross-Kiwanis Dental Clinic 
for under-privileged children came 
into being. 

The services of the two Kiwanian 
Dentists, Drs. Henry and Painton, 





was 








| A _______________—___________. — 
Exterior picture of Port Arthur, Texas, Dental Clinic. Back row, 
left to right: Dan A. Coleman, Chairman, Under-Privileged Child 
Committee; Wade W. Phillips, Club President; 
roll, Committee Member. Middle row, left to right: Dr. M. J. 
Painton, Jr., Clinic Conductor; J. T. Stateson, Committee Mem- 
ber; Dr. V. J. Henry, Clinic Conductor. Front row, left to right: 
Mrs. J. W. Brooks, Local Red Cross Nurse; Leland Lacy, Vice- 
President, Port Arthur club; Mrs. Burnett Thomsen, Clinic As- 


Dr. 


sistant whose services are purely voluntary. 


R. B. Car- 


fact that on the average, dental 
attention was sorely needed. 

Of the 75 worked on, 611 have 
been completed, which means that 
the present condition of their teeth 
is excellent and that with the ordi- 
nary exercise of reasonable care they 
will be in such condition for some 
time to Some of the com- 
pleted cases have been asked to re- 
turn after different length periods 
ranging from four to six months. 
These are few, however, and pos- 
sibly no work will be required but 
a proper examination at that time 
might save considerable work at a 
later period. It might be well to 
mention at this time that the Ki- 
wanis Club presents two tooth 
brushes to every child who is ex- 
amined. They are instructed in the 
proper manner of brushing their 
teeth, which is of the utmost im- 
portance. Further analysis shows 
that 122 temporary’ extractions 
have been made as against 66 per- 
manent ones. This indicates that 
approximately 65% of the extrac- 
tions are for children under twelve 
years of age. Proper care of the 
teeth henceforth in these cases 
should result in a very much im- 


come. 





— 























Interior view of Port Arthur, Texas, clinic. Doctors Henry and Painton conduct an examination of a 


patient while Mrs. Thomsen stands by ready to assist. 


proved condition of the mouth. The per- 
manent extractions have to do largely 
with the six year molars which in so many 
cases in dealing with the under-privileged 
child are found to be beyond repair at 
the age of ten or twelve. The scope of 
the work can be seen in the total number 
of fillings—231, an average of approxi- 
mately three per individual. 

It seems hardly necessary to enumerate 
further the beneficial points of such work 
but a word as to the future of the clinic 
might not be amiss. Gradually the older 
school children in their teens will pass on 
to their work in life becoming productive 
and self-sustaining and hence will be able 
to take care of themselves. Certainly they 
will have been benefitted by having had 
proper dental care due to the few short 
years of preparation that were allotted to 
Then the clinic can 
concern itself primarily with the young- 


them in most cases. 
sters, saving them the handicap perhaps 
of having to struggle through their ele- 
mentary schooling with troublesome teeth. 
Certainly these children will be in a more 
receptive mood for their Junior High and 
High School educations as they will have 
been benefitted by preventative measures 
rather than emergency measures. 

With all the development herein stated 
the clinic has seen but the dawning and 
sunrise of its usefulness and the glory of 
the ahead. The Port Arthur 
Kiwanis club pledges itself to carry on. 


noon lies 


@ Brookhaven, Mississippi, 
Puts Over "Cotton Reduction 
Program" 


Brookhaven Kiwanians recently assisted 
the County Farm Agent in putting over 
the “Cotton Reduction Program” in their 
county. The club printed 2,000 handbills, 
spread them all over the county and sent 
members throughout the hills to talk to 
the farmerfolk. Every Kiwanian in busi- 
ness put a clerk in front of his store for 
the assistance of the farmers in making 


out the papers and the club really put 
this program over in the county. 


@ Rogers Park, Chicago, 
Illinois, Sponsors 
"Safety-Drive-Campaign." 


The Kiwanis Club of Rogers Park, 
Chicago, Illinois, has served its commu- 
nity for over twelve years, featuring many 
outstanding activities. Among these was 
the sponsoring of a successful movement 
to perpetuate the use of the splendid 
beaches for Rogers Park residents. Un- 
der-privileged childrenghave not been neg- 
lected, the club making possible crutches 
for the aid of cripples in a large num- 
ber of cases. 
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The most outstanding piece of recent 
service is the sponsoring of a “Safety- 
Drive-Campaign.” This project was se- 
riously undertaken when it became known 
that in the families of several of the 
members, much suffering had been caused 
through unnecessary death due to care- 
less automobile driving. 

A special committee undertook a three- 
The 
first step was completed by the erection 
of signs at fifty prominent and danger- 
ous intersections. The signs are of metal 


fold plan to lessen accident risks. 


construction, finished in white, with blue 
lettering—“Drive Safely—Save A Life— 
Rogers Park Kiwanis Club.” These signs 
were auctioned off to the members on the 
basis of cost and location, the purchaser 
the 
The second plan is to 


becoming responsible for mainten- 
ance of the sign. 
sponsor radio broadcasting; and the third 
is to have the members form an unofficial 
group, that will be on the lookout for law 
violations, reporting same to the prop- 
er authorities. 

This work has been splendidly done by 
a special committee, consisting of Kiwan- 
ians C. C. Bourne, Frank M. Nichols, 
Robert J. Cox, George G. Ward, Henry 
P. Feltes, J. D. Caulfield, Howard F. 
Buescher, Lovell T. Black, J. E. Hayes 
and Ben Sargent. 

To Kiwanian Bourne the club assigns 
great credit for the results attained, he 
having been the energetic head of the 
committee in charge. 

Fine codperation in this work has been 
given by the local police authorities, Park 
Commissioners, Evanston police officials, 
The National Safety Council and other 
organizations, but the activity has been 
undertaken solely by the club and pro- 
moted to success. Complete files on this 
project are available to all Kiwanis clubs 


SAREE ES 


hs tbe 








Tilinois, 


Foster; 


Rogers Park, Chicago, 
Nichols; William H. 


sponsors ‘“‘Safety-Drive-Campaign.” Front row, seated: Frank M. 


Henry P. Feltes; J. E. 


Hayes; Rudolph E. Hamann; Robert J. 


Kullman; Howard F. Buescher and Ben Sargent. Second row, standing: George W. Regan; Ralph 

R. Jchnson; T. E. Boswell; Dr. Tharidson, visiting Kiwanian; Lovell T. Black; a visiting Kiwanian; 

C. Bourne; Walter Ingram; Dr. John W. Parrish; George F. McGregor; 
Jacob L. Zender and Fred Keller. 


George A. Seyfer; C. 
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or individuals desiring information in re- 
gard to this achievement. 

“This activity has aided in a 
plete rejuvenation of the club,” writes 
President Rudolph E. Hamann, “and in 
spite of the depression has resulted in an 
increased membership, club interest, bet- 
ter programs and the best attendance rec- 
ord in years.” 


com- 


@ Kirkiand Lake, 
Ontario, Aids 
Children 

Kirkland Lake Kiwanians have equipped 
a playground for children and presented 
a musical comedy for three days to raise 
funds for under-privileged child work. The 
elub transported approximately 6,000 
children to and from Culver Park during 
July and through the efforts of the Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child, fifty- 
three children received special medical 
care from June 13 to July 28. 


@ Central Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, Sponsors 
Field Day 

The Kiwanis Club of Central Cape Cod 
sponsored a Field Day at the West Den- 
nis town beach recently and about 200 
children between the ages of ten and fif- 
teen attended. Various events for both 
the girls and boys were held with prizes 
for all the winners. The water contests 
included a fifty-yard swimming race and 
a fifty-yard “inner tube” race, and the 
beach events included bag races, potato 
races, etc. An exhibition of scout craft 
was put on by a local scout troop. Prizes 
were donated by the local merchants and 
refreshments consisting of hot dogs and 
ice cream were provided by the club. 

It is planned to make the Field Day 
an annual event. 


@ Savannah, Georgia, 
Proud of Sunshine Unit 

One of the most unusual and worth- 
while methods of relieving suffering, which 
at the same time is doing much to improve 
the health and consequently the well-be- 
ing of the oncoming generation, is the 
Sunshine Unit, established fourteen years 
ago by the Kiwanis Club of Savannah. 

With the exception of the State Hospi- 
tal at Alto, which had a children’s build- 
ing added to its facilities about three or 
four years ago, there is no other place 
in Georgia where young children who are 
tubercular may receive the care and at- 
tention which builds up their bodies and 
enables them to avoid becoming victims 
of this dread disease. 

The Unit has done much to mitigate 
the afflictions of many little children. Its 
building, located about five miles from 
the City of Savannah, is ideally situated 
to provide plenty of fresh air and recrea- 
tion facilities for these children, where at 
the same time they receive the proper 
nourishment. Their education is taken care 
of by teachers provided for that purpose. 
The Unit was an inspiration for the dona- 
tion to the State of Georgia of a large 
and commodious building at Alto by a 
state-wide organization where child vic- 
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Fulton, Illinois, Kiwanians are the proud sponsors of an active Boy Scout Troop. 
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For the past three years Lexington, Kentucky, Kiwanians have been furnishing lunches to the 
children in Lexington and Fayette County schools who are unable to buy them. 
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Sanger, California, Pioneers are entertained each year by the Kiwanis club of that city and this 
annual event is under the chairmanship of Kiwanian Milo W. Bacon. These old-timers have seen 
Sanger grow from a grain field to its present size. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Salisbury, North Carolina, has been sponsoring a preventorium camp for 
tuberculosis for children for many years. 











East Saint Louis, Illinois, Kiwanians provided a two days’ outing for the Boy Scout Troop which 
they sponsor. 








plan inasmuch as a group of Kiwanis singers tour with a regular road show. Nearby Kiwanis 
clubs have been thrilled by these caravan visits. 
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tims of the disease are received from all 
parts of the state. 

Realizing what a splendid and unique 
work the Sunshine Unit has done and will 
continue to do, is it any wonder Savan- 
nah Kiwanians are proud of this project? 


@ Hopkinsville, Kentucky, 
Goes Over the Top 


Having read in The Kiwanis Magazine 
of the fine results accomplished by the 
Asheville, North Carolina, club in its “Best 
Kiwanian Contest” last fall, Kiwanian 
Byron H. Royster put a similar program 
before the board of directors of the club 
for their approval. This they heartily 
gave and the club went to work and had 
the contest books printed. More points, 
however, were given for visitations “at 
home” than at the office in order that the 
families might get acquainted. 

The visitation feature became popular 
from the start and the team captains 
would assemble their teams, together with 
their ladies, and go visiting in groups, 
getting the one visited to sign their books, 
and in this way the families had a lot 
of fun out of it. 

Kiwanian Joe East, the fire chief, won 
first prize by having secured every possi- 
ble point, in addition to having obtained 
eight of the thirteen new members. He 
was also captain of the winning team and 
justly wins the token of “Hopkinsville’s 
Best Kiwanian.” 

At the ladies’ night banquet appropriate 
prizes and honors were provided for the 
winners and ladies. A. H. Clark was in 
charge. ; 

The result of the contest was an in- 
crease in membership from twenty-eight 
to forty-one, an average attendance of 
over ninety per cent, every member wear 
ing his button, every member in the habit 
of being on time, every member visiting 
his fellow members at their homes, every 
debt paid and money left for the under- 
privileged child fund and the sending of 
Kiwanian Oscar L. Bass to the Los Angeles 
Convention. All of the new members paid 
their initiation fees and a month’s dues in 
advance, and during the contest, the club 
put on a benefit show at the local theatre 
and netted over $200.00. 


® Paintsville, Kentucky, 
Builds Rhododendron 4-H 
Club Camp 


Paintsville Kiwanians have sponsored 
many agricultural projects during the last 
four years but none have proved as suc- 
cessful as the building of a permanent 
4-H Club Camp for the Big Sandy Dis- 
trict of Kentucky. Ten counties embrace 
this district and since Johnson County 
serves as the central point it was only 
logical that the camp site should be lo- 
cated here. It is a monument to Kiwanis. 

Eight acres of spruce pine forest and 
evergreens were donated to the 4-H Clubs 
by local farmers. Two large buildings, 40 
by 100 feet, were built as sleeping quarters 
for the boys and girls and a kitchen and 
supply house were also erected. Five hun- 
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dred dollars was raised by Paintsville and 
Pikeville Kiwanians to buy necessary ma- 
terials and the local committee of the Ken- 
tucky Relief Organization furnished the 
sarpenter work and other labor. 

The camp is known as the 4-H Rhodo- 
dendron Camp of Big Sandy Valley on 
account of the profusion of rhododendron 
and other wild shrubs and evergreens. No 
more beautiful spot could have been select 
ed as a camp site, amidst such a forest 
along Big Paint Creek and located be- 
tween two cliffs over 100 feet high. 

The first encampment was held during 
July with over 300 boys and girls in at- 
tendance. The camp was sponsored by 
the 4-H Club Department of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky with Assistant State 
Club Leader J. M. Feltner as the Camp 
Director. State Club Leader J. W. White- 
house visited the camp for one day and 
delivered an interesting address. 

This camp is held primarily each year 
to train local leaders and each year at the 
close of the camp, a graduation night is 





Girls sleeping quarters at the permanent Rhododendron 4-H Club Camp, 


living conditions has had no other place 
to play. It has made that child forget 
what good citizenship is. 











for a number of years. 





Lincoln, Nebraska, Kiwanians are proud of the Camp Fire Organization which they have sponsored 
These girls have won national honors, including the 1932 one hundred 








dollar prize in the birthday project conducted by the National Camp Fire Organization. 


held and many fine boys and girls over 
sixteen years of age are graduated and 
go back into their own communities to 
carry on the spirit of the 4-H Club work. 

The Paintsville Rotary club and the 
Johnson County Legion Post also codper- 
ated with the Kiwanis club in making the 
camp project a success. 


@ Kiwanis vs. Vandalism 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
Illinois 


The Kiwanis Club of Lincoln Park, Chi- 
cago, is taking the initiative in endeavor- 
ing to minimize the amount of vandalism 
perpetrated against the public school 
buildings by irresponsible persons who de- 
face buildings and break windows. 

Records of the Board of Education 
show that each year thousands of dollars 
are spent repairing damage done to build- 
ings, which is the result of acts of van- 
dalism and which is generally the work 
of non-thinking and irresponsive school 
children. Thousands of window-panes are 
broken each year, chalk and paint deface 
walls, roofs are damaged and trees de- 
stroyed. 

The racketeer with his swaggering van- 
dalism and his attitude of “the law can’t 
touch me” has been the example for the 
child in the street, who because of crowded 


In keeping with the “Let’s Go” and “I 
Will” spirit that is making Chicago a bet- 
ter place to live in, the Lincoln Park club 
has accepted the challenge thrown down 
by the racketeer and is sponsoring a con- 
test among the public schools in its dis- 
trict which aims to teach children in the 





which was established 
through the efforts of the Kiwanis Club of Paintsville, Kentucky, for the Big Sandy District of the state. 


streets the joy of good citizenship. 

This contest will not be run along the 
usual “don’t” channel, but will appeal to 
from the standpoint of 
good citizenship and at the same time en- 


the youngsters 


deavor to teach them a sense of duty and 
civic pride in their community and help 
and women 


them to become better 


and useful citizens. 


men 


The rules of the contest are simple. 
Members of the club have been appearing 
before the schools and have been explain- 
ing to the children about this tremendous 
which the 
schools through acts of vandalism and de- 
is explained to them how 


loss has been sustained by 
struction. It 
their fathers must share the 
this useless wreckage and how it is ac- 
tually taking money out of their own 


expense of 


pockets. They are being told how the 
school showing the greatest vigilance 
against vandalism and_ destruction of 
school property during a given month 
can win the Lincoln Park Kiwanis Good 
Citizenship Trophy for the following 
month. It will remain in the possession 


of that school until it is won by another 
the succeeding month,- ete. 














Lincoln Park, Chicago, Illinois, Kiwanians are sponsoring a better citizenship Program in the public 


schools within their territory. 
month. Seated, left to right: 


Chairman Walter R. Lotz of the Committee on 


A beautiful trophy becomes the possession of the leading school each 
Secretary Arthur R. Snyder, 
President Harry W. Delano, and Immediate Past President E. D. Levisohn. 
Publicity, Kiwanian Joseph Kuhn, Chairman George 
U. Nichols of the Committee on Public Affairs, T. 


President Bernard E. Albright, Vice- 
Standing, left to right: 


J. Higgins of the Board of Education, 


and Kiwanian William B. Greene. 
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"I'm Glad He Is My Friend” 

At the close of his acceptance speech 
at Los Angeles, International President 
Johns recited this poem by Francis Cable, 
which he said he adopted as his motto soon 
after he became a member of Kiwanis. He 
has given it before thousands of people 
and many have requested its publication. 

“T want the men I meet each day, 
Wherever I may be, 
To know that joy and happiness 
Just from 
I want to put so much into 
That handclasp I extend 
That every man I meet will say 
‘I feel he'll be my friend.’ 


radiate me. 


“IT want to greet my fellow men 
With such a hearty smile 

That it will banish all their care 
And make life seem worth while 

I want to understand their need, 
And assistance lend 

That every man I know will feel 


such 


‘I’m glad he is my friend.’ 


“T ask not honor, not reward, 
For anything I do. 

I just would open wide my heart 
And let the love shine through. 
Though I but meet a stranger once 
One touch, one smile I'd send 
And cause that man to sing for aye, 

‘I'm glad he was my friend’.” 
* * * 

“I want to say that I believe The 
wanis read 
members more now than ever before. Per- 
sonally, I go through it from cover to 


Ki- 


Magazine is being by our 


cover each month and I know a great 
many of the fellows here do the same 
thing. My hearty congratulations!” 
Wut R. Hirt, 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club 


of Oakland, California. 
+ . * 


“To those in our clubs who have wor- 
ried and have been perplexed as to what 
position to take with reference to mem- 
bership in Kiwanis, may I express to you 
my conviction that you cannot afford to 
be without Kiwanis. I base this on the 
experience I have had in visiting clubs all 
over our state and finding out what Ki- 
wanis has done in various localities. 


“Kiwanis International is strong be- 
cause of districts like New Jersey. New 


Jersey is strong because of its strong 
divisions. The divisions are strong be- 
cause of their clubs. The clubs are strong 
because of the loyalty of their members. 
The members are strong because Kiwanis 
has taught them to believe in themselves.” 

Watrer S. Morris, 

Governor, New Jersey District 

* * * 

Sigma Phi Epsilon fraternity of New 
York University has recently created an 
award in honor of Kenneth W. Hazen, 
who was a member of the Kiwanis Club 


of Hackettstown, New Jersey, and affil- 
iated with the New York University. The 
award is a bronze plaque in which is a 
gratifying tribute to the memory of this 
Kiwanian who not only showed the way 
in service while in school, but through 
his Kiwanis connections. The award is 
to be presented to the graduating senior 


who has excelled in unselfish service to 
the school and his fellow-students. 
* . 7 
Life-Long Wish Fulfilled 
There have been many historic events 


in banking in this year 1933. These events 
will lead to many banker's stories. One 
came out of the bankers’ convention. One 
bank in Pennsylvania had a large clientele 
in several states and for- 
The bank president had 


scattered about 
eign countries. 
often expressed the wish to be able to 
meet all the depositors face to face. He 
related that wish to a bank examiner back 
in the good old days of 1926. On March 
3, 1933 the bank examiner received this 
telegram from the bank president; “My 
life long wish was fulfilled today.” 


+ * * 


Tributes 

Dr. George Gongaware, President of 
the Kiwanis Club of Charleston, South 
Carolina, in writing a report of the Los 
Angeles Convention in the Carolina Ki- 
wanian said: “I close this report with an- 
other tribute to the strong personnel of 
Kiwanis International, to its high-toned 
program giving primacy, as it did through- 
out, to the splendid Kiwanis Objectives.” 

Immediate Past District Governor Her- 
bert W. Hennig of Darlington, South 
Carolina, closed his report by saying: 
“Many of the Carolina Kiwanians will join 
with us for another great trip and an- 
other fine convention. Toronto in 1934 
let’s all think about that and start making 
our plans and let’s take the largest dele- 
gation to Toronto that we have ever had 
at a convention. I want to say to all Ki- 
have been to an 

well ain’t 


wanians that until 
International convention, 


seen nothing yet.” 
- * * 


you 
you 


Hundreds of club luncheon notices con- 
tained complimentary statements about 
the August Post-Convention issue of the 
magazine. Modesty prevents any com- 
ment on this statement by Secretary Steve 
Salmon of the Kiwanis Club of Endicott, 
New York, so we'll merely quote him: 
“Personally, I think The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine is one of the best, if not the best, 
magazine published in the United States 
today.” 

* * * 

What is Kiwanis? Well, there are many 
answers to that question. Here’s one, 
contained in the letter written by Kiwan- 
ian A. L. Hammerstrom of Butte, Mon- 
tana to Frank Coulter, Secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake City: “AlI- 


though I am not well acquainted, such 
brotherly spirit as expressed in the won- 
derful flowers I received from your club 
while I lay very ill with pneumonia in 
your city certainly makes me feel how 
wonderful it is to be a member of Kiwanis. 
I received wonderful treatment all around 
Salt Lake City. Folks there are just 
exactly that—folks. My wife and family 
all remarked at the hospitality and we 
shall always feel that friendship.” 
* * 7 


Oldest Member? 

The Kiwanis Club of Douglas, Arizona, 
announces its claim to having in its mem- 
bership not only the oldest new member 
to enter Kiwanis this year but also the 
oldest Kiwanis. Col. B. A. 
Packard, who joined the club last July 
is 86 years old. 

Since no records of oldest 
are kept at International 


member in 


members 
Headquarters 


we would like to have the information 
from other clubs who can claim the 
honors. 

* * * 
Out of Step 


A writer in the San Francisco Kiwanian 
has this to say: 

“I get no feeling of exultation, loyalty, 
patriotism, or anything else from singing 
‘America,’ nor in facing the flag while 
singing it, because the whole thing has 
become a perfunctory and routine matter. 
It has no true or inner meaning whatever. 
I am not a better Kiwanian nor is the 
club a better club because we spin this 
patriotic prayer wheel weekly.” 

Gee whiz, and cat hair! This bird surely 


needs a charcoal tablet. A perfunctory 
and routine matter, indeed! Since when 
and to whom has it become a _ routine 


matter to face the greatest banner the 
world has ever known, sing “My Country, 
‘Tis of Thee,” and pledge anew our alle- 
giance to that flag? 

Not so in the Long Beach club. I can 
speak positively for one, but to that one 
saluting the Stars and Stripes will never 
become a routine matter, but will continue 
to be an act fraught with the deepest 
significance. When I consider that my life, 
liberty, happiness, safety and opportunity 
the fact that I was and 
reared under the folds of Old Glory, I 
cannot but resent the implication that Ki- 
wanians are so lacking in loyalty that 
these patriotic exercises are “Perfunctory 
and have no true or inner meaning.” 

I carry no scars of battle. I have never 
been privileged to die for my country— 
but in company with millions of citizens 
I have tried to live for her. For years 
we have opened our meetings with 
“America” and the Pledge of Allegiance, 
and there has never been a single occasion 
when I have thus faced the flag but my 
heart-beat has quickened and my soul 
thrilled with pride and joy in the princely 


I owe to born 
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heritage left us by our fathers in this 
great nation. 

It seems to be a mark of the modernist 
to sneer at religion and patriotism. This 
type of mind considers it smart to ridicule 
the spirit of reverence for God and His 
kingdom, the virtue of women, and love 
of country. Laws are broken with im- 
punity, and the faith of little children in 
the things they hold dear is ruthlessly 
destroyed. 

Naturally, that sort of individual would 
not be at home in a service club such as 
ours. If he could look into the faces of 
the 116 loyal and patriotic members of 
the Long Beach club as they sing and 
salute, he would realize instantly how far 
he has missed the real spirit of Kiwanis. 

CuHaries Moore, 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Long Beach, California, in the 
Long Beach Builder. 


* * * 


HEY, MEN! ARE WE AGREED? 

A number of commentators, writing 
seriously, have stated that the United 
States is a paradise for women, that men 
of this age are not the masculine men of 
former days. And now comes along a 
woman, Mrs. Walter Ferguson, writing a 
lot of common sense in the Pittsburgh 
Press, in a feature editorial that justifies 
full quotation. Thanks to R. H. Little, 
secretary of the Kiwanis Club of Ellwood 
City, Pennsylvania for sending this in. 
Here is what she says: 


Hubby's Night Out 

11 AMERICAN women are entirely too 
pre-occupied with themselves. Per- 

haps this is why so many of them believe 

that men are also continually pre-occu- 

pied with them. 

“I’ve known those who throw perfect fits 
every time their husbands professed a de- 
sire to leave home for an evening. They 
jumped immediately to the conclusion 
that there was a bold hussy in the offing. 
And no excuse, no explanation a man can 
make is able to dissuade this kind of a 
wife from her pet peeve. 

“It seems to me that this is a very 
pernicious form of selfishness. Therefore 
one of the courses I would advocate in 
the education of young women is study of 
the nature of Man. 

“Our civilization is dominated by the 
feminine. The advertisements, the shows, 
the magazines, the best sellers, the fash- 
ions in houses, furnishings and autos, rec- 
reations and amusements — are all de- 
signed to appeal to women. All these ad- 
vertisements and stories and shows stress 
the idea most pleasing to us—the idea that 
we are very precious to men. 

“This is undoubtedly true, in a measure. 
But it is silly to suppose that men have 
their thoughts perpetually on women, that 
they are forever resisting feminine charms, 
or occupied entirely by cogitations on the 
fair sex. 

“The tragedy of the modern man is that 
he has not preserved a single retreat to 
which he can flee from the encroaching 
tide of femininity. He is burdened, 
bound, buried in the cult of the boudoir. 


Yearly, therefore, he grows more effem- 
inate. He has long since sold his birth- 
right for the pottage of material gain. He 
is Samson shorn of his strength. 

“Men need each other. They must gather 
together and philosophize and make con- 
tacts that will strengthen the sense of 
their particular sex. They must have mo- 
ments when they can be themselves, pure 
male beings, friends, bound together in a 
stern masculinity.” 

Courage, men! Take heart with the 
poets. Shakespeare wrote: “What a piece 
of work is a man. How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculty! In form and 
moving how express and admirable! In 
action how like an angel! In apprehension 
how like a God! The beauty of the world! 
The paragon of animals!” 

But Shakespeare, in the same play 
Hamlet, expressed a shade of doubt: “God 
made him, and therefore let him pass for 
a man,” 

Tennyson was very positive. He said, 
“Man is man and master of his fate!” 

But Shakespeare previously had a dif- 
ferent version. “Men at some time are 
masters of their fate; the fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars, but in our- 
selves, that we are underlings.” 

And as for marriage, let’s go to the wise 
Emerson: “Is not marriage an open ques- 
tion, when it is alleged, from the begin- 
ning of the world, that such as are in the 
institution wish to get out, and such as 
are out wish to get in?” 


: £ @ 


Wives 

In writing pretty verse of men and things 
You'll find it true to life 

The subject worthiest but most ignored 
Is the verse maker’s wife. 


Our un-wed sweethearts draw our most 
inspired 
Romances. Then we’re wed; 


And from our verse impassioned we omit 
The hand by which we're fed. 


So here’s a toast. 
A toast 
to spouses tried and true! 
Unpublished though they are, our sweet- 
est thoughts 
Shall ever be of you! 


Stand up my friends. 


—Doane F. KrecnHer 


Superior, Nebraska 
o. +> * 


What Kiwanis Means 

If you are among those who believe that 
the world owes you the right to health, 
wealth and happiness, then you must find 
yourself standing isolated and _ alone 
among your fellow Kiwanians. But if 
you believe that you owe, or did owe, a 
debt of gratitude to your mother that you 
can never repay, or if you realize your 
indebtedness to parents, friends and so- 
ciety at large, then your membership in 
this club must prove of incalculable 
benefit. 

A Service club is simply an organiza- 
tion in which we all can give expression to 
our finer thoughts and actions on behalf of 
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our less fortunately situated fellow man 
or child—a place where we can do col- 
lectively those things which are difficult 
or impossible to do individually. 
Apart from fellowships, friendships and 
a number of other things, I look upon Ki- 
wanis simply as a fertile soil in which we 
all may plant the seeds of our ideas and 
ideals, and experience the satisfaction of 
watching them develop and blossom forth 
into fine accomplishments, aided by 200 
hearts and hands each imbued with the 
same unselfish motives. 
That is what Kiwanis means to me,— 
may it forever continue so. 
Dovctas BREMNER 
Past President, Kiwanis 
Club of Montreal, Quebec 


x * bal 


California and the Southwest 

Apropos of the Los Angeles Convention, 
there are undoubtedly many Kiwanians 
who were there who would like some ad- 
ditional reminders of their trips. There 
are others who may be going out that way 
this fall or who have it in mind to make 
the trip next year. 

For them these four books written by 
Charles Francis Saunders and published 
by Robert M. McBride and Company are 
recommended: 

“Finding the Worthwhile in the South- 
west” is a most convenient, descriptive 
guide to the wonder spots in Arizona, New 
Mexico and Southern California. The au- 
thor makes it easy for a motorist or more 
leisurely traveler to make up an attractive 
itinerary in this old section of the country 
which is so colorful; which abounds with 
Indian and Mexican life; a section that 
has a fascination for all, touched with ro- 
mance, charm of scenery and legend dif- 
ferent from any other section in the 
country. 

“Finding the Worthwhile in California” 
is a guide for the visitor who can spend 
only a limited time. The best features 
and sights are described. He takes in all 
sections of this state which offers so much 
all the year round. It is a very interest- 
ing souvenir for those who have been 
there, and excellent for those who are go- 
ing. 

“Capistrano Nights,” is a_ collection 
of tales emanating from the historic Fran- 
ciscan Mission of San Juan Capistrano, as 
related by Father St. John O'Sullivan, 
who came to be head of the mission in 
1910. These mellow stories reflect mission 
life of more than a century ago and con- 
tain the essence of romantic Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

“Under the Sky in California” is a book 
for those who muse over California, with 
its desert, mountains and the sea. The au- 
thor has written more than the typical 
travel legend, which too often forgets 
that to feel the thrill of adventure is of 
more importance than detailed descrip- 
tion. If you would like to spend a week 
on the Mojave, a vacation in the moun- 
tains, go fishing or hunting, winter in the 
state’s tourist towns, understand Califor- 
nia’s Spanish past, this book guides you 
along the way and prepares your visit. 


, 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Kiwanian H. Thompson of Grand 
Island, va Reh has been appointed to 
the United States Senate to fill the va 
cancy created by the death of Senator 
Howell. 
. * — 

member of 
Kentucky, 
Master to 
Louisville 


Judge Clement S. Nunn, a 
the Kiwanis Club of Marion, 
has been selected as Special 
hear the City of 
against the Louisville Gas & Electric Com 
This is one of the most important 


case of the 


pany 
legal assignments of late years in the state, 


the case being one involving a complete 


re-adjustment of the gas and electric rates 
for the City of Louisville. Judge Nunn, 
a former Justice of the Kentucky Court 


an office 
Marion 
Marion 


although now having 


retains his 


of Appeals, 
in Paducah, home in 


and his active membership in the 
makes the forty 


office in 


Kiwanis club and usually 

return drive 

Paducah to attend the 

crossing two toll bridges each 
* 7 * 


mile and from his 
meetings of the 
club, way 
Marion, 
member. 3 ay 
chairman of that 
Under-Privileged Child, 
President of the South 
Medical Society. He 
re-elected President 
Society 
pion 


Honor comes to another Ken 
tucky, Kiwanis 
Atchison 


Committee on 


club 
Frazer, club’s 
been elected 
Kentucky 
also recently been 
of the Kentucky Ornithological 
Dr. Frazer, besides being one of the 
eers in the work for crippled children in 
Kentucky, is an authority on wild life and 
conservation and on Kentucky folk lore. 
* * * 


has 


west has 


Past President John J. Egan of Buf- 
falo, New York, has been re-elected for the 
third successive term of the 
Board of Education. 


7 * * 


as chairman 


Kiwanian I, C. Stevenson, Vice-Presi 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of L: 
Kansas, has been appointed by State Gov- 
Advis 


iwrence, 


ernor Landon as a member of the 


ory Committee to the State Building and 

Loan Supervisor. This appointment is 
for the four-year term. 
* 7 . 

Past International Trustee Edmund C. 


van Diest of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
Federal Economic 
Kiwanian E. L. 
club has been elected 
Municipal 


has been named on the 
Planning Committee. 
Mosley of the same 
President of the 
League and also President of the Colora 
do Chapter of the American 
Honor has also come to 


Colorado 


Society of 
Civil Engineers. 


Dr. D. A. Vanderhoof of Colorado 

Springs who has been elected President 

of the Colorado Otolaryngological Society. 
>. * * 


Recently the Kiwanis Club of East St. 
Louis, Illinois, held a ladies’ night party 
in honor of Frank L. Eversull because of 
the pride the club feels in him and his 
Kiwanis record. He recently reap- 
pointed Chairman of the International 
Committee on Boys and Girls Work by 
International President Joshua L. Johns 
and he was recently awarded a Yale Fel- 
lowship. Through his membership the 


was 


Kiwanians feel their 
and the entire 


activity. 


East Saint Louis 
club has been strengthened 
organization has benefited by his 
Frank was presented with a plaque by 
the club. 
¥ * * 

The Kiwanis Club of Salem, 

well represented in the N. R. A. 


Oregon, is 
cam- 


paign with William Ellis as General and 
Tom Windisher as Chief of Staff, and 
nearly all of the members of the club 


are on various committees. 


- * * 
Congratulations to Past International 
President Bill and Mrs. William O. Har- 
ris. They became the proud parents of 
a baby daughter on July 28. Martha is 
the name. 
* - * 
iingor of Oklahoma City, 
President of the Me- 
which 


George I. Lz 


was elected State 


morial Craftsmen of America, has 

to do with the 
Morris Loewenstein, 

the Oklahoma City 


President of the State 


manufacture of monuments. 
member of 
elected 


Owners 


also a 
club, was 
Theatre 
Association. 

* * * 

William Gelderman of the 
Illinois, has set an 
fellow 
850 


Club 
example 


Kiwanis 
of Chicago, 
for all his 
record of 


This 


having a 
attend 
fifteen 


members by 
eks 


than 


consecutive we 


ance. figures out more 
years. 

Ben 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago, 
Chicag 


* * * 


Sincere, another member of the 
has been elected 
Association. 


Director of the ro Curb 


Kiwanis 
President 
of Com- 


i es 
Club of 
of the 


merce, is taking the 


President of the 
Douglas, Arizona, 
State Chamber 
lead in that 
lining up public work to be done 
the National Recovery Act. At the 


Posen, 
and 
Arizona 
state in 


recent 
quarterly meeting of the 
Arizona State Chamber of Commerce 
this group outlined the 
posed projects for the state, 
done. 


held 
in Phoenix, pro 
and recom- 
to be 


mended the work 


Arizona Kiwanians lead the way _ in 
civic and public enterprises for their 
state, and Mr. Posen is one of the most 
active members. 

* * * 
Dr. John A. Holland of Trenton, New 


Jersey, has been named 
National Society of 


* + * 


Physical Therapy. 


member of the Ki 


Rev. 


wanis 


Allen L. Benner, 
Club of Li 
has been elected a 
board of the 


incaster, 
director of the execu 


tive Pennsylvania Minister 


ium. 
* > * 

Kiwanian Vernon Shilvock who for sev- 
Kiwanis 
Bugle at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
retired from that position. Kiwanian J. 
C. Welch is the 


en years has been editor of The 
has 


new editor. 
~ * * 


The newly-elected governor of the Mon- 


tana District for 1934, Edwin Grafton of 


Billings, has done outstanding work this 


under 


directors of the 


President of the 


Pennsylvania, 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


year as lieutenant-governor of Division C. 
Within a few weeks after he had taken 
office, he had held two divisional con- 
ferences and had visited every club in his 
division. Long distances and unfavorable 
weather conditions failed to stop Ed and 
he has worked untiringly for the good of 
Kiwanis during the entire year. 


* H * 


and Mrs. 
the home 
celebrated 
lately. 

Owosso club. 


McIntosh of Owosso, 
city of the district 
their 57th wedding 
Jim charter 


James B. 
Michigan, 
governor, 
anniversary was a 
member of the 


a 

Bob Dunn, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Toledo, Ohio, pulled a pretty 
good one when in a recent golf tourna- 
ment he remarked, “I seem to get my 


best drives when I should begin to putt.” 


Mayor Harry Shaw of the City of 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, and a member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Assiniboia, has 
been elected as President of the Saskat- 
chewan Urban Municipalities. Kiwanian 





Kenneth C. Rappel has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Saskatchewan Tennis Asso- 
ciation. 
INCENSE 
By Jesste McInrosu Brown 
Coral Gables, Florida 
\ campfire’s smoke is incense when you 
tire 
Of customs cvined in cities. Then a 
fire 
With embers glowing on some friendly 
shore, 


veil concealing cabin door 
cedar trees, 
autumn 


Its curling 
And circling grey 
Is captured by a 


above the 
fragrant 


breeze ; 


While wistful eyes are watching spirals 
trace 
The silver shadows of a firelit face. 


A campfire’s smcke is incense when you 
lie 
Beneath October’s opalescent sky. 
The rippling of the river’s laughter takes 
The murmur from the rest- 


less 


mournful 
brakes, 
And weaves into the symphony of night 
The fluttering of homing birds in flight. 
While harassed hearts are quickened with 
new 
And life is 


song, 
tinkling music like a gong. 
A campfire’s smoke is incense when you 
take 
The cup of friendship 
feuds forsake; 
who pledges trust, in 


and old 


For he turn re- 
ceives 
A benediction 
The pungence of 
ing clear 
Commemorates the harvest of the 
And all the fullness of the years 
were, 
Rekindles 
and fir. 


of budding leaves. 


driftwood burn- 


born 
dried 


year, 
that 


with the crackling spruce 
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New Banking Legislation (From page 439) 


prevent the undue use of bank loans 
for the speculative carrying of securi- 
ties. And again in another section the 
Board is empowered to cancel the 
right of any member bank to borrow 
on so-called 15-day paper and to de- 
clare existing loans due, if such a 
member bank has failed to heed notice 
instructing it not to increase loans on 
collateral security. 


Prohibiting Banks Acting as Agents 

Before passing to this side of the 
new Bank Act I should say that Sec- 
tion 11 provides that no member bank 
may act as the medium or agent of 
any non-banking corporation, partner- 
ship, association, business trust, or in- 
dividual in making loans on the secur- 
ity of stocks, bonds, and other invest- 
ment securities to brokers or dealers 
in stocks, bonds, or other investment 
securities. The tremendous growth of 
these so-called “Loans for others” be- 
tween 1926 and 1929 was one of the 
most spectacular features of the boom, 
as were their sudden contraction in 
1929 and ultimate disappearance later. 
Surely banking should be done by 
banks, for their own responsibility, 
and not by “bootleggers.” The prac- 
tice had been stopped by the New 
York Clearing House banks in joint 
agreement, and no one can complain 
that Congress reinforced this action 
by interdicting such loans by member 
banks. There is still a possibility of 
evasion when some time again it may 
become a profitable operation. It is 
to be hoped that the states will like- 
wise outlaw the method. 


Eliminating the 
Menace of Affiliates 

An outstanding effort of the new 
Banking Act is to eradicate the menace 
of affiliates of member banks. The 
Federal Reserve Board in 1931 tabu- 
lated the number of non-banking sub- 
sidiaries of national banks: it speci- 
fied nineteen kinds of affiliate (plus a 
“miscellaneous” item) based on func- 


tion (such as_ securities company, 
realty company, holding company, 
and bank building company), and 


four modes of control (namely, stock 
owned by bank, stock trusteed, stock 
owned by other affiliate, stock owned 
by bank stock holders). The total 
number of affiliates was 770. The 
definition set in the Bank Act of 1933 
turns on control of a majority of the 
directors whether by stock ownership 
or interlocking directorates; but while 
the Act disregards the function and 
applies to all kinds, its chief interest 
is the securities affiliate. These had 


undergone a remarkable growth since 
1927, so that by 1930 bank affiliates 
sponsored 54.4% of all new securi- 
ties issues, 33.6% being by affiliates 
of national banks. It is well known 
that in these three years the stock 
and bond market boom led business 
enterprises all over the United States 
to finance their requirements by sell- 
ing their own securities rather than 
by borrowing at commercial banks. 
The result was that the 
of banking underwent a remarkable 
transformation commercial banking 
declined, investment banking  in- 
creased, commercial bank affiliates be- 
ing organized to handle the new busi- 
ness. 

As for other kinds of affiliates, since 
non-member state banks and_ trust 
companies had them, it was resolved 
to allow member banks to retain them, 


business 


but to authorize the supervisory au- 
thorities to obtain reports and to make 
examinations of all affiliates of mem- 
ber banks and to prescribe limits on 
the that a member bank may 
make to an affiliate. The limit of loan 
to any one affiliate is set at 10°% of the 


loans 


capital and surplus of the parent 
bank and the aggregate amount of 


loans to all affiliates may not exceed 
20° of the parent bank’s capital and 
surplus. Furthermore, the amount of 
the several classes of securities 
lateral to the specifically 
named, and the securities and other 
obligations of the affiliate that 
owned by the parent are regarded as 
loans and consolidated with the other 


col 
loans is 


are 


loans in computing the 10% limit. 
Loans to some types of affiliate are 
exempted from these severe restric- 
tions. Quite obviously it will be more 
difficult in the future for an affiliate 
to purloin the parent’s funds and 
weaken the depositor’s position. 
Until now affiliates have not been 


subjected to regulation or examination 
of either the federal or state authori- 
ties; undoubtedly the reports, exami- 
nations, and regulations will exercise 
a benign effect in strengthening the 
parent bank, for the light of day 
tends to purify what were foul secret 
practices. 


Group Banking 

The business of a corporation which 
controls banks partakes so much of 
the nature of banking itself that it is 
unquestionably proper to subject such 
corporations to public supervision 
similar to that imposed on banks. The 
American public had become quite 
generally persuaded to this view and 
some states had legislated accordingly. 


Since a bancorporation can control 
both national banks and state banks, 
even in many states, this multiplica- 
tion of jurisdictions has complicated 
the supervision of group banking, be- 
cause if it is to be effective the super- 
vising authorities must have power to 
inspect each component of the group 
as well as the holding company. If 
group banking were allowed to con- 
tinue to develop under diverse laws 
and regulations or no supervision 
whatever, grave abuses might arise 
through the shifting of assets, and 
through one component bank dragging 
another to ruin. Moreover, there is a 
strong tendency for the stocks of the 
holding company to be speculative 
favorites and the whole group of 
banks to be operated for speculative 
ends rather than for true, sound bank- 
ing service. A worse use of group 
banking is for an investment house or 
commercial bank securities affiliate to 
organize and operate a_bancorpora- 
tion as a market and outlet for its 
security issues. 


Branch Banking Recommended 


The most controverted feature of 
the MacFadden Act of 1927 and of 
the Banking Act of 1933 was the pro- 
visions for branch banking. The fail- 
ure of 1673 national banks and of 
9437 state banks from 1921 to March 
1, 1932, involving total deposits of 
1254 millions and 3947 millions, 
respectively, together with the utter 
breakdown of the system in the na- 
tion-wide bank holiday in March, 
should satisfy anyone that there is 
something inherently wrong in our 
system. The sub-committee recognized 
that their recommendations for larger 
capital, closer and stronger supervi- 
sion, more careful supervision of in- 
vestments, and more truthful evalua- 
tion of were not curative to 
constitutional weaknesses, but 
merely alleviatory: for cure they rec- 
ommended branch banking. 


assets 
these 


During the last legislative session 
four (Utah, Nevada, Oregon 
and Washington) voted to have state- 
wide branch banking, eight other 
states (Arizona, California, Delaware, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Rhode Island and Vermont) 
have had such legislation for some 
time. Virginia permits branch bank- 
restricted form. 
Many states allow city-wide or coun- 


states 


ing in somewhat 
try-wide branch banking, while many 
others by express statute or regula- 
tory practice forbid branch banking 
in any form. The Glass sub-committee 
proposed to authorize national banks 
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to engage in state-wide branch bank- 
ing, under specified regulations, in all 
states regardless of state laws on the 
subject. Moreover, it was proposed 
that if by reason of the proximity of 
a national bank to the state boundary 
line the ordinary and usual business 
of the bank was found to extend into 
an adjacent state, the Federal Re- 
serve Board permit the establishment 
of a branch or branches in an adja- 
cent state but not beyond 50 miles 
from the place where the parent bank 
is located. 

It will be noted that the increase 
of power of national banks consists of 
the right to operate branches outside 
the home city if the state banks have 
that right Senator Glass said he real- 
ized the plausibility of the plea made 
in the Senate that this would put the 
burden upon the proponents of branch 
banking to go to the state legislatures 
in their respective states if they 
wanted the system there, but he was 
apparently not very sanguine. Many 
speakers since the Act was passed 
have waxed eloquent on the spur the 
Act gives to branch banking. I be- 
lieve the contrary. The higher capi- 
tal requirements offset the slight in- 
crease of power to sound branches. 
Undoubtediy the branch bank issue, 
now transferred to the state legisla- 
tures, will during the next couple of 
vears be a major issue; but it will be 
so, nob on account of the amendment, 
but because branch banking is a 
proved means to bank stability. If 
however, the scheme of insuring de- 
posits becomes popular and effective 
even this argument for branch bank- 
ing will be checkmated. 


Insurance of Bank Deposits 

This introduces another hotly con- 
troverted provision of the Banking 
Act of 1933, the insurance of bank 
deposits. The attempts in the Senate, 
by amendment, to nullify or minimize 
the branch banking privilege proposed 
in the Glass Bill were accompanied 
by propaganda in the Senate and 
House for the guaranty of bank de- 
posits either by the government or by 
the banks coédperatively. Senator 
Glass was opposed to deposit guar- 
anty but finally accepted it rather 
than occasion the postponement of 
other banking legislation which he re- 
garded indispensable at this time. 
Congressman Steagall was its most 
persistent advocate. The closing of 
the banks in the bank holiday and the 
slowness with which they were opened 
and the failure of thousands to open 
on any basis caused so much distress 
that the advocates of deposit guaranty 
were helped to put over their pro- 
gram. It was demanded that the 


banks be opened and put on a stable 
basis, and argued that, since branch 
banking was bound to be defeated in 
Congress for political, demogogic and 
selfish reasons, it was possible to ar- 
rive at the desired result by guaran- 
teeing deposits and then reopening 
the banks. I am disposed to believe 
that branch banking alone, on a na- 
tion-wide basis, will solve the banking 
problem in the United States, and that 
the establishment of a system of de- 
posit insurance not only delays the 
transformation of our system to a 
branch banking basis, but also de- 
prives branch banking of its effective- 
ness in reforming the system. This is 
my main objection to a trial of the 
guaranty of deposits. 

The scheme of guaranty of deposits 
found in the Banking Act of 1933, is 
a combination of two ideas both born 
of the holocaust of bank failures and 
bank holiday. The deflationary effect 
of tying up billions of dollars of de- 
posits in failed banks inclined Con- 
gress to consider means of expediting 
the liquidation of the assets of these 
banks and of giving at once to the 
depositor as large a proportion of his 
deposits as it could be safely expected 
would be ultimately realized from the 
assets. The Senate sub-committee 
proposed that a liquidation corpora- 
tion be created to buy the assets of 
failed banks for cash and to liquidate 
them. This corporation was to get its 
capital from the member banks and 
from the Federal Reserve banks which 
were required to subscribe to its stock 
in amounts fixed, so far as member 
banks were concerned, in relation to 
their deposits, and in case of the Re- 
serve banks, according to their sur- 
plus. 

There was no guaranty in this 
scheme that the depositor would in 
the end get 100 cents on the dollar of 
deposits. The primary cause for the 
resurgent and triumphant demand for 
such guarantee was the potential loss 
of the four billion of deposits tied up 
in failed banks and billions more in 
banks held closed after the holiday. 
The guaranty of deposits had been 
voted down in the Democratic Con- 
vention, and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Republican Congressmen 
voted for the proposal: it can scarcely 
be described as partisan legislation. 
Under the circumstances of its pas- 
sage, it is quite a wonder the guaranty 
risk was not loaded on the govern- 
ment; for this we may all be thank- 
full. 

The guaranty of deposits rests on 
the proposition that the supreme duty 
of a bank is to repay depositors on 
demand or after the contractual peri- 
od. It also assumes that banking 
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is not a common right of the citizens, 
and when the government charters a 
bank, the government is obligated to 
see that that bank, or all the banks 
codperatively, or the government it- 
self pays depositors. To the end of 
reducing risk of default of a bank 
the government may well tighten and 
improve its supervision of banks. It 
may be expected that national bank 
supervision will tend thus, and banks 
that have been restive heretofore un- 
der such supervision may well break 
away now. Eight states have tried 
the guarantee of deposits under vari- 
ous schemes; their universal failure 
proves, among other things, that care- 
ful and adequate supervision of in- 
sured banks is a necessity. Such su- 
pervision is more likely and possible 
for national banks, under the distant 
compantrollers of the Currency, than 
for state banks under state bank com- 
missioners more subject to political 
considerations and pressure than to 
the dictates of sound banking. 

The charge that the guarantee sys- 
tem tends to encourage bad banking 
and to lull the public into a non-dis- 
criminatory belief that all banks are 
equally good is controversial. Simi- 
liarly disputable is the charge that 
deposit guaranty dulls the individual 
banker’s sense of responsibility to the 
depositor. In the experimenting 
states certainly good and bad _ bank- 
ing went on both inside and outside 
the system and the public was little 
cognizant of the difference, and _ it 
would be difficult to imagine bankers 
more callous to their duties to de- 
positors than have been revealed dur- 
ing the last decade, as much outside 
guaranty states as inside. In most 
states experimenting with deposit in- 
surance too little attention was paid 
to restricting the rate of interest that 
might be paid on insured deposits, 
with the result that competition took 
the form of higher and higher rates, 
beyond what a bank could reasonably 
pay and still stick to conservative 
loans and investments. A_ provision 
in the Banking Act of 1933 prohibits 
member banks from paying interest 
on demand deposits and authorizes the 
Federal Reserve Board to set the max- 
imum rate paid on time deposits and 
savings deposits. It is argued that 
this provision will not only obviate the 
alleged tendency of deposit insurance 
to weaken the banks but that the 
probable reduction of rates will make 
up to the bank the cost of its subscrip- 
tion to the insurance scheme. An at- 
tempt to correct the alleged tendency 
is also found in the provision that al- 
lows only partial insurance for ac- 
counts over $10,000, so that the large 

(Turn to page 476) 
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Spokane Winner in Gold Division (From page 449) 


town girls at annual Grand Campfire 
Council. 1000 girls present. 

(d) Dedication of Trees at Health Cen- 
ter. April 17 Campfire girls assisted at 
dedication of trees and shrubs at Kiwanis 
Health Center. 

(e) Annual Picnic. July 17, 63 Kiwan- 
ians and families joined Coeur d’Alene 
Kiwanians at Campfire Camp. Members 
rolled tennis court, repaired benches and 
seats in council ring, fixed boathouse, se- 
cured logs for Camp Ki-wan-echo. Later 
shared games and water sports with 
Campfire girls. 

(f) Flagpole Repa‘nted. Repainted 75- 
foot flagpole presented to Camp Sweyo- 
lakan in 1924. 

(g) Pensioned Mothers’ Girls at. Camp- 
fire Camp. Financed week’s stay of sev- 
en Pensioned Mothers’ daughters at Camp 
Sweyolakan. Cost $45.50. 

(h) Canes for Blind Men. $5 presented 
to Campfire girls to provide canes for 
Spokane’s blind. 

(i) Campfire Bazaar. Delegation pres- 
ent at Annual Campfire Girls Bazaar De- 
cember 3, 

(j) Finances. 


2. Boy Scouts (4th year) 

(a) General. For second year club 
provided President, City Scout Commis- 
sioner and Treasurer of Spokane Boy 
Scout Council. 

(b) Boy Scout Troop Sponsored (4th 


$101 spent on activity. 


year). Troop 32 sponsored by club grew 
from 20 to 28 members. Averaged 5 


meetings monthly. Boys won President 
Hoover award and Council Achievement 
award for outstanding activities. 

(c) Assistance to Kiwanis Club. Boys 
made weekly trips to Health Center dur- 
ing summer to mow and water lawn and 
to assist in setting out shrubs. 

(d) Helped at Dedication. Assisted at 
tree dedication ceremony, Health Center, 
April 17th. 

(e) Scouts at Summer Camp. 13 Scouts 
at Camp Sekani, 9 at Camp Cowles for 


average of 12 days each. Four Scouts 
financed through Kiwanian. 
(f{) Boy Scout Anniversary. February 


11 meeting devoted to Boy Scouts’ 22nd 
anniversary. City Scout Commissioner, 
Kiwanian, in charge. 

(9g) Finances Provided. Quilt raffled 
at meeting netted $15 for Boy Scouts. 
Through Kiwanian, 10 boys obtained jobs 
as messengers at medical convention, 
earning another $15. 

(h) Committee Contacts. Boy Scout 
committee met regularly with troop. Ren- 
dered valuable assistance. Chairman and 
president served as inspection officers 
March 18, 

(i) Annual Picnic. Boy Scouts guests 
at Kiwanis picnic, Health Center, June 
14. Put on initiation ceremony. 

(j) Helped at Annual Council Fire. 
Scouts served as ushers at Campfire Girls 
Annual Grand Council fire March 19. 

(k) Helped Pensioned Mothers. Deliv- 
ered several boxes food to Pensioned 
Mothers at Christmas. 


3. 4-H Club (7th year) 

(a) General. For 7th year club spon- 
sored Spokane’s five 4-H clubs, made up 
of children of Pensioned Mothers—1 poul- 
try, 1 garden, 1 clothing, 2 sewing clubs. 
During year County 4-H Club Agent be- 
came member of club. 

(b) Scholarships and Transportation 
Provided, Presented 4-H Club members 
with 10 scholarships (including week’s tui- 
tion and expenses) to Annual State 4-H 
Club Conference at State College. Trans- 
portation also provided. 

(c) Annual Achievement Meeting. Pres- 
ident and Chairman 4-H Club committee 
presented 25 half-dollars to 4-H Club 
members with best achievement records at 
Annual Achievement meeting in October. 

(d) Financed Trip to Chicago. Advanc- 
ed $21 to help finance 4-H Club girl’s 
trip to National 4-H Club Conference in 
Chicago in November. 

(e) Finances. $123.50 spent on this ac- 
tivity. 


4. Boys’ and Girls’ Week 


Coéperated with other service clubs in 
celebration of Annual Boys’ and Girls’ 
Week in May. High school boy addressed 
club on “Duties of Citizenship.” 


D. MISCELLANEOUS 
1. Pensioned Mothers (l0th year) 


(a) General. 18 mothers and 85 under- 
privileged children live in club’s 18 homes. 
Two new homes purchased. First mother 
completed payments and now occupies 
home rent-free and tax-free. 18 homes, 
worth conservatively $40,000, yield suffi- 
cient income to provide new home each 
year and finance other Pensioned Moth- 
ers’ activities. 

(b) Repairs on 18 Homes. 
mately $400 spent in upkeep. 

(c) Continuous Contact. Club members, 
assigned to each home, made many visits 
to homes to care for mothers’ needs. 

(d) County Relief Secured. Club mem- 
bers interviewed Relief Authorities sev- 
eral times to secure groceries, fuel and 
other supplies for needy mothers. 

(e) Employment Secured. Employment 
secured for 15 mothers and several chil- 
dren, 

(f) Donations from Members. Members 
donated clothing, shoes, rubbers, 2 radios, 
chairs, phonograph, 8 loads of wood, cur- 
tains, linoleum, rug, table, stove, bed; 
milk for 6 families; free theater tickets; 
helped purchase cow. 

(9) Pianos and Musie Lessons Provided. 
Pianos placed in 2 homes. 6 girls receiv- 
ing free music lessons each week from 
Kiwanian. 

(h) Medical and Dental Work. Much 
medical and dental work supplied gratis 
by club doctors and dentists for mothers 
and children, including Antrum opera- 
tion, X-ray examination, $300 job of 
straightening teeth, eye examinations and 
much dental attention. 

(i) Finances. $2814.50, income from 
homes, used for purchasing 2 homes and 
other Pensioned Mothers’ activities. 


Approxi- 


2. Pensioned Mothers’ Sewing Club 
(2nd year) 

Financed Pensioned Mothers’ Sewing 
Club. 42 mothers received instructions 
from Spokane Federated Club women. 
Club advanced $134.95 for material. 319 
useful garments made up for mothers’ 
families. 


3. Pensioned Mothers’ Canning Club 
(Ist year) 

Club contributed $55 for purchase of 
materials for Canning Club. Pensioned 
Mothers and children were transported 
to Spokane Valley to collect surplus 
fruit. which was brought to Y. W. C. A. 
kitchens, where mothers and children 
worked 2 days and canned 1185 quart 
cans of fruit, which was later distributed 
among Pensioned Mothers. 

4. Rural and Urban Relations 

(a) General. Club codperates at all 

times with Agricultural Bureau of Spo- 


kane Chamber of Commerce which does 
very effective work. Keeps continuous 
contact with members of Half Moon 


Grange, who live near Health Center. 

(b) “Farmer” Brown Meeting. Delega- 
tion of 12 members from Agricultural 
Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, and six 
members from Half Moon Grange were 
guests of club in June to hear C. S. “Far- 
mer” Brown of Washington, D. C., dis- 
cuss “Farm Marketing Act.” 

(c) Codédperation with Spokane Valley 
Growers. Boosted sale of Spokane Val- 
ley cantaloupes at club meeting Septem- 
ber 15. Farmer member provided Spo- 
kane: Valley cantaloupe for each member. 
5. Vocational Guidance (8th year) 

(a) General. Vocational Guidance 
work carried on in four high schools. 
Three of superintendents are Kiwanians. 

(b) Speakers Supplied. 41 speakers 
supplied for these 4 high schools. Each 
speaker gave 20-minute address at assem- 
bly, followed by private conference with 
those specially interested. 

(c) Vocational Conference Day. Nine 
speakers supplied for High School Voca- 
tional Conference Day. 


6. Codperation With Civic and 
Service Organizations 

(a) Spokane Annual Jamboree. Co- 
éperated with 20 other organizations in 
celebrating Spokane’s Annual Jamboree. 
Kiwanian in charge. 38 members worked 
in booth which led all other clubs in re- 
ceipts. 

(b) 1932 Spring Community Chest Cam- 
paign. Supplied 2 generals and 40 work- 
ers. Noon meeting devoted to address by 
general chairman. 

(c) 1932 Fall Community Chest Cam- 
paign. Supplied general chairman, 2 gen- 
erals and 50 workers. Contributed $25 
from treasury to Chest campaign. 

(d) Chamber of Commerce Fund Rais- 
ing Campaign. Supplied 2 generals and 
20 workers for Chamber of Commerce An- 
nual Fund Raising campaign. 

(e) Northern Airmail Route. At re- 
quest of Chamber of Commerce petitioned 
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Congress in favor of new Northern Air- 
mail Route. 

(f{) Spokane Community Welfare Fed- 
eration, Had 2 representatives at annual 
meeting. 

(9g) “Put 
Three members 
Monday with Building and Construction 
Committee of Chamber of Commerce, 
sponsoring “Put Men to Work” movement. 

(h) Publicity for Production 
Loans. Cobéperated with office 
of Crop Production Loans in advising all 
Clubs in Oregon, Washington, 
Montana of availability of 


Men to 
assigned to 


Work” Campaign. 
meet each 


Crop 
regional 


Kiwanis 
Idaho 
seed loans. 

(i) Annual Meeting Pacific N. W. Ad 
Board, Railway 
ciation, Cobperated with officials of Pa- 
cific N. W. Advisory Board, American 
Railway Association in boosting attend 
ance at annual meeting in Spokane Sep 
tember 29. 

(j) Conferred on Unemployment. Pres- 
ident attended joint meeting civic clubs 
to discuss unemployment situation. 

(k) Represented on Spokane Parkways 
Board. Past President of Club served as 
club’s Park- 
ways 

(1) 
tee met with civic clubs to discuss Colum- 
bia Basin project. 

Washington Sun Ball Me- 
Federated 
memorial 


visory American Asso 


representative on Spokane 
Board, 


Columbia Basin Project. Commit- 


(m) George 
morial. Contributed $5 to 
Women’s Clubs for Sun Ball 
honoring Washington. 

(n) Adjustment for 
d'Alene Kiwanians. Conference arranged 
between Spokane City officials and Coeur 
d'Alene Kiwanians. Secured satisfactory 
adjustment of improper arrest and fine 
of Coeur d'Alene Kiwanian, 

(0) Repaired Hospital Clock. Contrib- 
uted $7.50 for repair of clock presented 
to St. Luke’s Hospital in 1923. 


Secured Coeur 


ll. FUNDAMENTALS OF 
KIWANIS 


A. ATTENDANCE 


Member- <Attend- Monthly 


Date ship ance Average 
Jan. 7 163 150 92% 
14 162 150 
21 162 151 
28 162 149 
Feb. 4 163 156 94% 
ll 163 153 
18 168 156 
25 168 159 
March 3 168 156 9T% 
10 168 163 
17 168 163 
24 169 165 
31 169 166 
April 7 168 165 97% 
14 168 161 
21 168 159 
28 168 165 
May 5 168 166 95% 
12 168 164 
19 169 156 
26 169 156 


June 2 166 160 94% 
9 166 145 
16 166 161 
23 166 157 
30 166 155 
July 7 164 158 93% 
14 163 153 
21 163 146 
28 163 149 
Aug. 4 161 145 90% 
1] 162 139 
18 164 152 
25 164 152 
Sept. 1 164 154 95% 
~ 164 158 
15 164 150 
22 164 160 
2) 164 156 
Oct. 6 167 158 9T% 
13 167 162 
20 168 164 
27 168 168 
Nov. 3 168 168 98% 
10 168 167 
17 168 166 
24 168 159 
Dec. l 167 158 95% 
s 167 163 
15 167 165 
22 169 157 
29 169 151 
Number of meetings. .........0.00. 52 
Total possible attendance.......... 8,635 
Total actual attendance............ 8,187 
Average attendance............... 95.71% 
Witte UO OUOY GINS cic vce ccdecccee 895 
Visits from other clubs......... pa ae 
Number of 100% members......... 62 


Two 100% meetings, October 27 and No- 
vember 3. 

Two Attendance Contests with averages 
of 97.16% and 97.32%. 

Attendance average increased over 1931, 


7.74%. 


B. PROGRAMS 

George W. Fuller 
Program Committee; 
Racket.” Speak- 


January—Speaker, 
(City Librarian) ; 
subject, “The Liberty 
President and Committee Chairmen; 
Program Committee; subject, “1932 
Plans.” Speaker, Ray W. Beil (Vice-Presi- 
dent); Kiwanis Education Committee; 
subject, “Anniversary Week.” Speaker, P. 
Bailey (Idaho State Game Warden) ; Pro- 
gram Committee; subject, “Scenic Idaho.” 

February—Speaker, J. A. Brown; Pro- 
gram Committee; subject, “Community 
Chest.” Speaker, Seth Richards; Boy 
Scout Committee; subject, “22nd Anniver- 
sary Boy Scouts.” Speaker, Gen, J. A. 
Drain; Citizenship Committee; subject, 
“Life of George Washington.” KHQ Ra- 
dio artists; Program Committee; Musical 
Program (ladies’ day). 

March—Speaker, Professor F. R. Yo- 
der, State College; Public Affairs Com- 
mittee; subject, “Japanese Imperialism 
and Militarism in China.” Speaker, Guy 
B. Hill; Attendance Committee; subject, 
“Story of the Airship.” Speaker, John 
F. Davies; Public Affairs Committee; sub- 
ject, “Crop Production Loans”; Kiwanis 
Education Committee (2 new members in- 
troduced). Speaker, Tom Oakshott, Col- 
ville; Interclub Committee; subject, “Chal- 
lenge to Service Clubs.” Speaker, Irwin H. 


er, 
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Jones (State Commander); Public Af- 
fairs Committee; subject, “American Le- 
gion Program.” 

April—Speaker, Lieut. Alden G. Alley; 
Citizenship Committee; subject, “Interest- 
ing Sidelights on League of Nations.” 
Speaker, Grove Hubble (Chicago); Pro- 
gram Committee; subject,“Theremin Dem- 
onstration.” Speaker, J. E. Sproul (New 
York City); Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee; subject, “Basic Tendencies in 
Character Training.” Kiwanis Education 
Committee (3 new members introduced). 
Speaker, C. D. Randall; Education 
Committee; subject, “U. S.-Canada Week.” 
(4 new members introduced). 

May—Speaker, Major E. W. Kelley 
(Missoula, Mont.); Public Affairs Com- 
mittee; subject, “Forestry Service.” 
Speaker, Arthur Lundin; Citizenship Com- 
mittee; subject, “Obligations of Citizen- 
ship.” Speaker, W. S. Gilbert; Public 
Affairs Committee; subject, “Local Bank- 





ing Situation.” Speaker, G. A. Ptitsin 
(San Francisco); Program Committee; 
subject, “Imagination and Reality Ap- 


plied to Russia of Today.” Speaker, How- 
ard Milholland; Music Committee; 
ject, “Road to Happiness.” Kiwanis Edu- 
cation Committee, (3 new members intro- 
duced). 

June—Speaker, Libby Junior High 
School Glee Club; Music Committee; mu- 
sical selections. Sports Program; 
Committee; wrestling and boxing 
contests. Closed Meeting; Good Will and 
Grievance Committee; club 
Speaker, Charles S. Brown (Washington, 
D. C.); Agriculture Committee; subject, 
“Farm Marketing Act.” Speaker, Dr. R. 
N. Hamblen; Under-Privileged Child 
Committee; subject, “Health Center.” 

July—Speakers, ten Past Presidents; 
Program Committee; subject, “1931 Effi- 
ciency Contest.” Speakers, International 
Delegates; Program Committee; subject, 
“Detroit Convention.” Speaker, H. R. 
Flint (United States Forestry Dept.); 
Program Committee; subject, “Wild Game 
Life.” Speakers, T. Hawley Tapping and 
Chas. Hoyt, University of Michigan; Pro- 
gram Committee; subject, “Workings of 
a Modern University.” 

August—Closed Meeting; Good Will 
and Grievance Committee; subject, Club 
business. Ladies’ Day; Music Commit- 
tee; subject, musical program. Speaker, 
Billings Wilson (New York City) joint 
meeting with Rotary; Program Commit- 


sub- 


Pro- 
gram 


business. 


tee; subject, “Joint Inland Terminal No. 
1, New York City.” Speaker, William 


Hatch; Program Committee; subject, 
“Tenth Olympic Games.” 
September—Speaker, Judge Chas. A. 
Reynolds, Seattle; Citizenship Committee ; 
subject, “Crime, Its Cause and Preven- 
tion.” Speaker, Club Doctors; Program 
Committee; subject, “Washington Health 
Association.” Speaker, William Mulligan; 
Program Committee; subject, “Football 
at Gonzaga.” Speakers, Club lawyers; 
Program Committee; subject, “The Con- 
stitutional Convention.” Speaker, Dr. 
Neil Bayne; Inter-Club Committee; sub- 
ject, “Spokane Valley Kiwanis Club.” 
October—Speaker, Judge Chas. H. Lea- 
vy; Citizenship Committee; subject, “Pro- 


posed Initiatives and Amendments.” 
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Speakers, Club lumbermen; Program Com- 
mittee; subject, “Spokane’s Lumber In- 
dustry.” Speaker, R. E. Owen (air pi- 
lot); Program Committee; subject, “Coast 
to Coast by United Air Lines.” Speaker, 
Theodore Waller; Inter-Club Committee; 
subject, “Greetings from Newport Ki- 
wanis Club,” and entertainment. 
November—Speaker, E. O. Holland 
(Pres., Washington State College); Citi- 
zenship Committee; subject, “Maintenance 
of Adequate Educational Facilities.” 
Speaker, Dr. R. N. Hamblen; Under-Priv- 
ileged Child Committee; subject, Interna- 
tional film, “Underprivileged Child.” 
Speaker, Howard Milholland; Music Com- 


mittee; selections. Speaker, Rev. Weldon 


Wlison; Program Committee; subject, 
“Giving Thanks.” 
December — Speaker, Eric Johnston, 


President, Chamber of Commerce; Inter- 
Club and Citizenship Committees; subject, 
“Businesslike Methods in Administrative 
Government.” Speaker, Arthur L. Hooper 
(Police Chief); Citizenship Committee ; 
subject, “Traffic Safety.” Speaker, Judge 
R. M. Webster (Ladies’ Day); Under- 
Privileged Child Committee; subject, 
“Pensioned Mothers’ Homes.” Speakers, 
Club clergymen; Program and Kiwanis 
Education Committees; subject, “Christ- 
mas Messages.” (4 new members intro- 
duced.) Speaker, K. C. Mower; Program 
and Education Committees; subject, “1932 
Accomplishments.” (4 new members in- 
troduced), 


C. COMMITTEES AND SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES 


|. Committees 

24 club committees functioned actively. 

Club directors meet weekly at noon, had 
one evening meeting each month at which 
the committee chairmen presented written 
reports. 

Attendance Committee met weekly. 2 
attendance contests averaged over 97%. 
Club attendance raised 7.74%. 

Kiwanis Education Committee met 
twice monthly. New members required to 
attend course of five lessons before being 
formally introduced to club and _ receiv- 
ing Kiwanis button. 22 members for- 
mally introduced during year. 

Kiwanis Brother Committee 
monthly. Program carried on_ by 
sub-committees. 

Inter-Club Committee arranged 21 meet- 
ings with other clubs. 


met twice 
five 


Agriculture Committee worked with 
Agricultural Committee of Chamber of 
Commerce and with members of Half 


Moon Grange. Met on call. 

4-H Club Committee sponsored 5 
groups of 4-H Club members. 

Boy Scout Committee met monthly. 
Sponsored Troop 32. 

Vocational Guidance Committee met 
regularly. Provided 41 speakers for 4 


high schools. 

Citizenship Committee met regularly 
with alien applicants for citizenship. 
Checked up on registration and voting. 

Public Affairs Committee met on call. 
Coéperated with Spokane Chamber of 


Commerce, Community Chest and other 
civic organizations. 
Music Committee met weekly. 


Finance Committee prepared annual 
budget. 
Good Will and Grievance Committee 


met on call. 
ings. 

House and Reception Committee met 
weekly. Acted as host to 313 visiting 
Kiwanians during year. 

Golf Committee staged annual club and 
Kiwanis-Rotary tournaments. 

Picnic Committee had charge of annual 
club picnic at Health Center, June 14, 
240 present. 

Membership and Classification Commit- 
tee added 26 new members—net gain of 2. 

Program Committee met weekly. 

Publicity Committee secured 356 inches 
space, with feature articles on Health 
Center, Pensioned Mothers’ Homes, and 
winning of 1931 Efficiency Prize. 

Under-Privileged Child Committee met 
regularly. Had charge of Kiwanis Health 
Center. 

Campfire Committee met regularly in 
March to care for annual Grand Camp- 
fire Council, and in June and July to 
prepare for annual Campfire Girls picnic. 

Pensioned Mothers’ Committee met on 
call. Kept constant contact with moth- 
ers and children in club’s 18 homes. 

Bowling Committee met weekly during 
Spring and Fall. Won Service Club 
championship in March. 

Laws and Regulations Committee met 
Revised club’s election proce- 


Had charge of closed meet- 


on eall. 
dure. 


2. Social Activities 

January 7—Annual banquet and instal- 
lation of officers. Presidents of six other 
Kiwanis clubs in Division attended. 

January 26—Forty-three members at- 
tended installation of Kiwanian as pres- 
ident of Chamber of Commerce. 

March 17—TU.adies’ Day. 
Campfire executives were guests. 

March 26—Twenty-two members and 
families guests of Y. M. C. A. to hear 
talk on Chinese situation. 

April 7—Hosts to 50 visiting Kiwan- 
ians, delegates to Inland Empire Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

April 23—Thirty-seven members and 
wives attended Divisional Conference at 
Kellogg, Idaho. Motored District-Gover- 
nor and wife to conference and follow- 
ing day took them out to Health Center. 

May 18—Lieutenant-Governor, Secre- 
tary and wives visited Pomeroy Club. 

June 5—Fifty-three members attended 
joint meeting with Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce to hear president, Kiwanian, 
report on United States Chamber’s an- 
nual meeting. 

June 14—Annual picnic 
Health Center. 240 present. 

July 2—Entertained District Secretary 
California-Nevada District, on his return 
from Detroit. 

July 5—Fifty-five members guests at 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce meeting, 
honoring club for winning first place In- 
ternational Efficiency Contest and third 
place Attendance Contest. 


Spokane 


at Kiwanis 
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August 11—Ladies’ Day. Musical pro- 
gram. 

August 18—Joint meeting with Rotary 
to hear Billings Wilson of New York City. 

August 29—Delegation at Lions meet- 
ing featuring Al G. Barnes Circus offi- 
cials, 

November 9—Entertained District Gov- 
ernor-elect and Lieutenant Governor-elect 
at breakfast. Took them to Spokane Val- 
ley club for noon luncheon. 

December 3—Entertained Past Presi- 
dent of Vancouver, B. C., club. 

December 15—Ladies’ Day. Musical 
program, Address on Pensioned Mothers’ 
Homes. 

December 23—Fifty-three members at- 
tended joint ladies’ meeting with Spo- 
kane Advertising club. Program by Ki- 
wanian. 

SPORTS 

Golf—Held club tournament in June 
and Kiwanis-Rotary tournament in Au- 
gust. Lost to Rotary, making series even 
at three wins apiece. 

Bowling—Won bowling championship 
of Service Club League in March, with 
margin of 7 games out of 75. 

Baseball—Won_ baseball championship 
of Service Club League in July, with 7 
wins out of 8 games played. 


D. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


The Spokane Club set goal of one in- 
terclub meeting each month during 1932. 
Not only reached goal, but held 9 extra 
inter-club meetings. 

January 7—Six clubs 
club’s annual banquet. 

February 24—Twenty-four members at 


represented at 


Spokane Valley with Coeur d’Alene and 
Spokane Valley clubs. 
March 22—Forty-five members and 


wives at Colfax with Moscow, Pullman 
and Colfax clubs. 
March 24—Colville Kiwanis club gave 
excellent program at Spokane club. 
April 23—Twenty-seven members at- 
tended Divisional Conference. Ten clubs 
represented. 


May 11—Twenty-seven members and 
wives at Spokane Valley. 
June 17—Twenty-five members and 


wives visited Colville. Put on program. 

July 17—Sixty-three members and fam- 
ilies with Coeur d’Alene Kiwanians at 
Campfire Camp. 

July 20—Twenty-five members accom- 
panied President Mower to Spokane Val- 
ley. 

August, 5—Twenty-three members and 
wives at Diamond Lake. Six clubs rep- 


resented. Spokane provided program. 
August i7—Nine members attended 


Lewiston-Clarkston club. 

September 12—Spokane directors held 
joint evening meeting with Spokane Val- 
ley directors in Spokane. 

September 29—Spokane Valley club 
gave excellent program at Spokane. 

October 4—Spokane directors held 
joint evening meeting with Spokane Val- 
ley club directors at Spokane Valley. 

October 27—Newport club supplied pro- 
gram at Spokane. 

(Turn to page 480) 
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Observations On Our 
Foreign Relations 


(From page 456) 


Probably the most extreme inter- 
pretation of the Kellogg Pact and its 
implications is that of former Sec- 
retary of State Stimson, who sees a 
change in world public opinion to- 
ward former international customs 
and doctrines, so revolutionary as to 
be beyond the grasp of most of us; 
a revolution radical fact that 
war has become illegal throughout 
practically the entire world. 


so in 


The fate of these proposals gives 
additional illustration to the viability 
of the established principles of inter- 
national law and the difficulty of sub- 
stituting fantastic and untried theo- 
rems for ancient principles, imbedded 
in the thinking and the historic prac- 
tice of nations. 

When we reflect that neutrality has 
for centuries operated to narrow the 
area of war and to protect peace- 
fully disposed nations from war’s rav- 
ages, it is not surprising that nations 
should be slow to relinquish it as a 
principle of action. 

When it is perceived that to enter 
into a consultative pact is to com- 
promise neutrality; and that to join 
in a definition of an aggressor is per- 
haps to commit an act of war, the 
hesitation of the United States to 
bind itself on these points will be 
seen as more conducive to the peace 
which all desire, than the adoption 
of a program, if be its 
trumpeted objective, which is in con- 
flict with the instinct of our people 
and the lessons of their history. 

I am of the sincere belief that we 
have made little real and concrete 
progress, despite all our endeavors, 
in the field of internationalism. Some 
minor and results have 
served to encourage die-hard devotion 
and partisan zeal, but the great issue 
of world peace can hardly be said to 
rest upon a broader or more secure 
foundation as the result of anything 
which has been achieved in the field 
of international discussion or by the 
effort to combine the undertakings of 
nations. 

“The task of a statesman,” said 
Bismarck, “consists in listening care- 
fully whether he can catch an echo 
of the of the Almighty 
through the events of the world, and 
then to spring forward and seize the 


even peace 


secondary 


strides 


hem of His garment.” 
The complete duty of the states- 
man is in all situations to face the 


plan insures 
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facts, to keep hypotheses in the 
background, to steer clear of chim- 
eras, to avoid cant and sentimentality 
and to search out the profound and 
mysterious forces of life and destiny 
in the broad trend of events. 


Cordiality Rests Upon 
Mutual Respect 


Cordiality between nations rests 
not so much upon their agreements 
as upon mutual respect. 

“What we have to do,” said Lord 
Salisbury, “is simply to perform our 
own part with honor, to abstain from 
a meddling diplomacy, to uphold our 
country’s honor steadily and fearless- 
ly and always to be rather prone to 
let action go along with words than 
to let it lag behind them.” 

If the new devices of 
diplomacy have proved disappointing, 
let us not despair. We can still stand 
for liberty and justice, for fair and 
honest dealings between nations, for 
democracy and government for the 
benefit of the governed. 

The influence for good which a 
nation exerts throughout the world is 
slowly accumulated. It requires pa- 
tient building. 


post-war 





The New Banking 
Legislation 
(From page 472) 


depositor will still be alert for signs 
of weakness in the management of his 
bank. 

There are two defects in this par- 
tial guaranty plan. First, the tempta- 
tion will be for the depositor to carry 
many accounts of less than $10,000 
rather than a few larger ones, a fact 
which will add to the expense of bank 
operation, and second, since the large 
depositors have less protection, they 
will be quick to run on a bank at the 
first sign of trouble, a fact which ac- 
centuates the greater risk to a bank 
in large deposits. 


Temporary Insurance Plan 
Effective January |, 1934 

A hotly contested point was the date 
when the system should become ef- 
fective. A compromise was effected 
providing for a temporary plan, be 
coming effective January 1, 1934, or 
earlier if the President decrees, and 
a permanent plan superseding the for- 
mer on July 1 next. The temporary 
individual deposits of 
$2,500 or less, in member banks of the 
Federal Reserve and in non-member 
banks whose solvency has been attest- 
ed by state banking authorities and 
by Federal officials administering the 
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fund. The permanent plan consists 
of the “Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation.” The postponement of 
its effective date to July 1 allows time 
for examining bank assets and select- 
ing members, and also allows state 
banks time to decide whether they 
want to participate. 

When a participating bank is closed 
the corporation, having been appoint- 
ed receiver, will immediately organize 
a new bank which will receive from 
the Corporation an amount equal to 
the insured liability of the closed bank 
and assume then _ these liabilities, 
whether the closed bank was a state 
or national bank. The Corporation 
receives such dividends as the deposit- 
or would otherwise have received; if 
the proceeds of liquidation exceed the 
liabilities assumed, the excess goes to 
the depositors; if the proceeds are less 
than these liabilities, the deficit is 
charged to the deposit insurance ac- 
count. Should this account be deplet- 
ed to or below one-quarter of one per 
cent of the total liabilities of the par- 
ticipating banks, the Corporation may 
levy on these banks an assesment of 
one-quarter of one per cent, and no de- 
faulting bank may pay a dividend un- 
til this assessment is paid. If an ade- 
quate amount of stock of the new bank 
is subscribed and paid for in cash, the 
bank will be authorized to commence 
business as a regular national bank; 
but if the stock cannot be sold, the 
Corporation may either sell the assets 
of the new bank to a bank in the same 
place or liquidate it after two years. 


Supreme Need is for a 
Unified System 

There seems no reason to believe 
that deposit guaranty will increase the 
membership of the Federal Reserve, 
but on the contrary will remove sever- 
al reasons for state banks joining. 
This is unfortunate, for the supreme 
need of American banking is a unified 
system. Indeed the most serious con- 
sequence of the Banking Act of 1933 
is the probability of its perpetuating 
more or less indefinitely the dual and 
decentralized banking system, and in 
many respects tending to weaken the 
Federal Reserve by making member- 
ship more burdensome and not provid- 
ing compensating advantages. One 
“an scarcely imagine a system with 
a weaker structure. The chartering of 
commercial banks by states should be 
ended, and every bank be forced to 
join the Federal Reserve. Nation- 
wide branch banking should be al- 
lowed to develop and replace our sys- 
tem of 20,000 banks with a system of 
20 or 10 banks with 20,000 or more 
branches. Tremendous change in the 


character of the Federal Reserve 
would result, but this institution 
should not be maintained in order to 
perpetuate a system of banking that 
has failed so abysmally as ours the 
past decade. 





Business Methods in 


Social Work 


(From page 451) 


other group in the community to ap- 
point a liaison officer to serve as a 
member of an advisory council, bring- 
ing to their Community Chest word 
of what the community thinks or de- 
sires of social work, and carrying back 
to these organizations news of what 
the Community Chest and its member 
organizations are trying to do and the 
problems they. face. 

These programs of interpretation 
are carried on either by volunteer 
service or through definite publicity 
directors on the staffs of individual 
agencies or on the staff of the Com- 
munity Chest or Council of Social 
Agencies. The National Social Work 
Publicity Council, made up of people 
devoting their time to such work, has 
several hundred members. Many bus- 
inesses might learn much from social 
work of the art of developing under- 
standing and sympathetic public re- 
lations. 

All of this goes to say that business 
methods are being applied to social 
work in increasing degree. Social 
agencies are no longer concerned 
merely with doing good. They are 
trying to help people to help them- 
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selves and so far as possible to pre- 
vent the need for the difficulties which 
create poverty, misery, disease, vice 
and crime. Business methods and the 
methods of science are being applied 
to community problems. Social work- 
ers are being trained exactly as engin- 
eers and other skilled callings require 
training. The American Association 
of Social Workers is setting higher 
and higher standards of membership. 
People experienced in business are 
serving in larger and larger numbers 
on the boards of social agencies and 
of Community Chests and Councils. 
Social agencies are welcoming the bus- 
iness point of view. Business men 
themselves are seeing that a communi- 
ty in which there are effective social 
agencies not only is good for human 
welfare but also is good for business. 
In consequence business principles of 
serviceability, responsibility, econo- 
my, and effective public relations, are 
being applied to social work to a larg- 
er and larger extent. 

Business is more and more taking 
a socialized attitude toward its obli- 
gations and the welfare attitude is 
more and more coming into business. 

Perhaps the best example of that 
is the attitude of President Roose- 
velt and his administration; in which 
it is seen quite clearly that the funda- 
mental 
merely financial profit but humanitari- 
an profit, or the welfare of the whole 
community in the finest sense. 

That, of course, is as it should be; 
for, after all, we cannot put business 
in one compartment and welfare in 
another. They both go together. 


purpose of business is not 
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Recent Progress in County Government 


hed 


(From page 447) 


would be possible, it is estimated. 

This kind of statistics is making 
an impression. But so far the im- 
pression is on our thinking—it has 
not translated itself into legislative 
action to any extent. After years of 
talking, the 3072 counties have been 
reduced to 3069, 


Taking Away County Functions 


Real possibility for improvement in 
county government is apparent 
through transfer of functions from 
the county to some other unit of lo- 
cal government. In a business, if one 
department does not do a job ade- 
quately but it is impossible to abol- 
ish the department, the management 
immediately takes that particular job 
away from the department concerned 
and gives it to somebody else. That 
is what Virginia and North Carolina 
have been doing with highways and 
It would be a simple enough 
matter if we only knew what were 
the efficient of adminis- 
tration for the various functions. 

A conference was held recently in 
New York sponsored by the Social 
Research Council at which 
highway experts from various sections 


schools, 


most areas 


Science 


of the country endeavored to reach 
agreement on the ideal area for high- 
administration. While the case 
for the state controlling the highways 
is much clearer than for most func- 
tions of local government, it was im- 
possible to obtain agreement as to 
what disposal should be made of the 
local farm to market and neighbor- 
hood roads and whether it was in the 
interests of efficiency for the state to 
these. The planning and 
work requiring expert 
training is unquestionably better han- 
dled by the staff of a state highway 
department but should the state send 
a man to fix a hole in the road which 
merely connects your farm with the 
nearest highway? 

Furthermore, it is a simple matter 
to sit down in an easy chair and think, 
“There is absolutely no sense to the 
county doing police work. The sher- 
iff should be a server of civil pro- 
cess and all the policing should be 
done by state police who do not have 
to give up the chase at the county 
line.” But it’s quite another thing 
to melt away the strong tradition that 
clings to the idea of having a sheriff 
and still another matter to sell the 
idea to a political legislature. 

Yet transfer of such functions as 


way 


maintain 
engineering 


police and highways and schools and 
health to the state is being talked 
here and there all over the country. 
It is being talked seriously enough, 
too, as an alternative to efficient coun- 
ty government. The tax burden helps 
out here. The same farmer who 
would not consent to have his county 
merge with the one next door would 
not feel badly at all if the job of road 
building were turned over to the state 
and the cost of the work obtained from 
sources other than the general prop- 
erty tax. He may be selling his home 
rule but he’s keeping his farm. 


Improvement in 
Administrative Methods 
Improvement in administra- 
tive methods in county government is 
going on all the time. Spurred on by 
state specifications, by taxpayers’ de- 
mands for reduction in the cost of 
government and for a clear picture of 
what is happening and by a need for 
self justification, county officials are 
slowly improving their methods, in- 
stalling budget systems here, central- 
ized purchasing there, more scientific 
else. 
Antiquated accounting methods are 
beginning to yield to the onslaught. 
The day when the personal check 
book of the county treasurer carried 
all the records is beginning to pass 
as is the day of hand copying in the 
register of deeds office when photo- 
static recording of documents is far 
cheaper and done with an accuracy 
not open to challenge. Tax collec- 
tion is still one of the sore spots, but 
here also the alarming increase in 
delinquent taxes is forcing attention 
in the direction of more efficient 
methods of tax collection and ways 
of bringing home to the citizen his 
responsibility for payment. 


assessment methods somewhere 


Results of Depression 


One question should be raised at 
this point. Progress is being made 
slowly but surely—of that there is 
no doubt. Nevertheless, why has there 
not been more progress as a result of 
the depression? Legislature after 
legislature has met and adjourned 
this year with no effort to pass laws 
that would result in any permanent 
or fundamental improvement in local 
government. There are _ probably 
three answers to that question: First, 
swift, not halting economy has been 
the demand from taxpayers. It takes 
time to draft and approve constitu- 
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tional amendments, it takes time to 
reorganize units of government and 
the cry was for immediate action. 
This perhaps more than any other 
factor has prevented greater progress 
in most states. Second, lack of knowl- 
edge of how to go about improving 
local government on the part of those 
in authority and those bringing pres- 
sure to bear in behalf of economy: 
third, the shrewdness of political 
powers in directing efforts for econ- 
omy into channels of reduction that 
would interfere with the spoils sys- 
tem as little as possible. 

The heaviest cuts in local govern- 
mental expenditures have been made 
in the cultural and social services of 
government which are out of politics. 
Dramatic battles over salaries have 
drawn attention from fundamental re- 
organization of government 
that would save large sums not only 
now but henceforth. 

Fortunately the day of the “econ- 
Lit- 
tle more can be saved through cur- 
tailment of services without crippling 
local government altogether. From 
now on efforts to reduce the cost of 
government will have to mean a 
search for waste in administration 
and that means fundamental improve- 
ment along the lines we have been 
discussing. The next year should see 
even greater progress than the last 
in county government. 


local 


omaniac”’ has just about waned. 





Is It Fun To 
Be Fooled? 


(From page 444) 
they could get away with it. No great 
organization can take pleasure in dis- 
tributing cards carrying so poor an 
advertisement of its own intelligence 
—and so blatant an insult to the intel- 
ligence of its customers—as “Our 
rates are lower.” 

¥. 

Bring All Rates in Open 
Competition 

The only law which deals with rates 
for loans payable in monthly install- 
ments—the Uniform Small Loan Law 
—is based on the Principal-of-the- 
Month Theory. This law is one mark 
of the greater candor toward which 
all consumer-banking transactions are 
groping. 

The teeth in the Small Loan Law is 
not its regulation of interest charges, 
but its requirement of a definite, un- 
embroidered statement of those charg- 
es. It is impossible to fix by law the 
monthly charge which owners of any- 
thing—money as well as houses, au- 
tomobiles, radios, and the rest—will 
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be willing to accept as rent. It is im- 
possible for the owners of anything to 
decide what price they will force con- 
sumers to pay. No merchant ever suf- 
fers long under the delusion that he 
controls prices. In filling out price 
tags, he merely guesses what the buy- 
er will pay. If he guesses wrong, he 
has to guess again. The actual sell- 
ing price of a commodity is merely 
a sign—a mark on a thermometer. It 
indicates the point at which trade in 
that commodity will boil. 

That is true, as well, of the com- 
modity which demands all other com- 
modities—money. To fix the price 
of the use-of-money by any law ex- 
cept the law of its own nature is fu- 
tile. 

We can, however, bring all rates in- 
to open competition with each other 
by pitiless publicity. That is what 
the small loan law does in one field. 





When a borrower goes to a small loan 
company to get treatment for finan- 


cial anemia, he is told at the outset 
just what the liver-extract will cost 
him. He is free, on this basis, to take 
it or leave it. He does not buy liver 
extract under the impression that its 
price per pound is about the same as 
the price of the butcher-shop liver of 
his childhood days. Nor is he charg- 
ed extra for a Latin prescription, or 
asked to pay an additional fte for 
the bottle. Any buyer of the use-of- 
money who prefers to have the news 
that money is worthy of its hire brok- 
en to him in installments should stay 
away from the small loan companies. 
This frankness on the part of small 
loan operators is not a natural en- 
dowment. These men, as a class, are 
born with no greater candor than are 
installment-credit men. But the Small 
Loan Law demands frankness. The 
Russell Sage Foundation, which spon- 
sored the law and which had no axe 
to grind but the borrower’s, attended 
to that. The framers of the law, know- 
ing from long experience the tender- 
heartedness of lenders, and their pref- 
erence for having the borrower sign 
up on the premises and do his mourn- 
ing elsewhere, devised a law under 
which the shock and the signature 
synchronize. 

The borrower is then free to go 
ahead and spend the money he bor- 
rows. He receives the full face of the 
loan without deductions for the cash- 
ier’s carfare or the wear and tear 
on the office pen. The cashier’s sal- 
ary and the cost of supplies do not, 
of course, fall like manna from heav- 
en, any more than do the installment 
collector’s salary and the cost of in- 
stallment bookkeeping. In both cases 
these costs are paid by the borrower. 
The difference is that the small- 
loan lender is required by law to ad- 


mit that fact at the outset, while the 
installment seller assumes, so long 
as possible, that the cost of lending 
you money is more than compensated 
for by the pleasure of selling you 
merchandise. 

We are a kindly people, hospitable, 
and eager to believe that all is for the 
best in this best of all possible de- 
mocracies. But our credulity is not 
inexhaustible. Like Ruggles of Red 
Gap, we can be “druv just so far.” 
In the last twenty-five years, we have 
assimilated into our economic blood 
stream many new strains. But there 
is no need of going on indefinitely en- 
during the uneconomic strain of bor- 
rowing money, without any idea what 
the borrowing costs. 

Is it fun to be fooled? Perhaps it 
is, when the magician is a transient, 
who will soon move on, taking his 
bag of tricks with him. But when the 
joker is a fellow-citizen who is here 
to stay, and with whom we do busi- 
ness every day, being fooled loses 
some of its charm. It is more fun 
to know. 

And it will be easy enough to know, 
as soon as we enforce the ‘“‘misrepre- 
sentation” and “unfair practices” 
clauses of the N. R. A. codes. 





From Boodle to Budget 
(From page 442) 


years. The city wood yard provides 
accommodations as well as work for 
the hungry transients. Thousands of 
trees are to be planted in the hill dis- 
tricts to beautify the city and give 
work to the needy. 

Envious interests have endeavored 
to wrestle away from the city its 
greatest asset, namely, its harbor. 
Oakland’s water terminals serve three 
great transcontinental railroads as 
well as coastal inter-coastal and trans- 
oceanic steamship lines. The city has 
added to its port facilities out of its 
Current Earnings with the result that 
yearly tonnage of freight handled 
through its wharves has steadily in- 
creased, 

Its municipal airport has the high- 
est rating on the Pacific Coast. Not 
only is this the western headquarters 
of numerous air lines but here are the 
western headquarters of the United 
States Department of Commerce avia- 
tion activities. 

Oakland is unique in that it is one 
of the first cities in the United States 
to revive its credit and establish its 
operations on a sound economic basis. 
It not only has balanced its budget 
but has cut its expenditures 25%, 
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These rapidly changing times 
call for quick contacts with 
customers letters, re- 
vised price lists, sales bulle- 
tins, etc. In their effort to 
boost business, firms of all kinds find the 
Lettergraph meets every emergency for 
speed and economy. All over America, 
stores, offices, shops, clubs, churches, 
schools, associations and business estab- 
lishments are now putting on pressure, 
getting their story across more intensively 
and cutting printing costs with the Heyer 
Rotary Lettergraph. 


With a 





WE DO OUR PART 


LETTERGRAPH 


installed in your office, any clerk or stenog- 
rapher is equipped to make perfect 
copies of anything typed, written or 


drawn, in one or more colors, from post- 
card to 9x15 sheet (maximum printing surface 
7x11 in.) You can print up to 1000 copies 
an hour at an average printing cost of 25c¢ per 
thousand. 


The 


LETTER GRAPH 


is so simple anyone can operate it 

no complicated parts to get out of order. 
And its cost is remarkably low... . only 
$29.50, complete with supplies. Printing 
equals that of the most expensive dupli- 


cator. Any business or institution want- 
ing to increase sales and profits, speed up collec- 
tions, reduce printing bills, or make closer con- 
tacts, will find the Heyer Rotary Lettergraph an 
indispensable help. 





You are invited to try the Lettergraph 


on your own work to prove its efficiency. 
The machine must sell itself. 


$9950 


Complete 












Write 


of Lettergraph 
printing and our liberal ten-day trial offer. 


today for samples 





MAIL COUPON FOR TRIAL 
Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc. (Est. 1903) 

940 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicage, Ill. 10-33 
Without obligation, I would like samples of 
a aaa printing and your 10-day trial 
offer. 
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moreover it has completed much need- 
ed improvements out of Current Rev- 
enues. It has cash in the treasury. 
It discounts its bills, It has not ad- 
hered to any bond issue during this 
depression. What bonds it has out- 
standing are selling well above par. 

The outstanding financial writers 
have placed Oakland as one of but five 
bright financial spots in America.* 
This is due to the fact that Oakland’s 
citizens cleaned house two years ago. 
They have been repaid handsomely for 
taking charge of the spending of their 
tax money. It is reflected in happier 
homes and better business. 

It has been an adventurous and 
profitable two years for Oakland. This 
is written to encourage other citizens 
of our great commonwealth to take the 
reins of city government from their 
inefficient if not predatory politicians 
and to place themselves in trained and 
honest hands, 

What Oakland has done, other cities 
can do. 

*Forbes Magazine for January, 1933, 
Roger Babson. 





Spokane Winner in 


Gold Division 


(From page 475) 


November 3—Pullman club visited 
Spokane, Put on excellent program. 
November 4—Seven members attended 


joint meeting Spokane Valley and Col- 
ville clubs at Colville. 
November 9—Twenty-five members ac- 


companied Governor-elect to Spokane 
Valley. 

December 1—Forty-three members of 
other 11 clubs in division attended noon 
meeting of Spokane Club. 

December 6—Ten members _ supplied 
program at Moscow. 


December 14—Thirty members’ and 
wives supplied program at Coeur d'Alene. 
Spokane Valley and Sandpoint also rep- 
resented. 

President installed officers at Newport 
in January. Nine speakers addressed out- 
side clubs. Spokane delegates made re- 
ports on International Convention to four 


clubs. 


E. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 

Observed Kiwanis Anniversary Week, 
United States-Canada Week, All Kiwanis 
Night, Constitution Week. 

Official visit from Lieutenant-Governor 
January 21. 

District Trustee attended January and 
August meetings of District Trustees. 

Twenty-seven members and wives at- 
tended Divisional Conference at Kellogg, 
Idaho, April 23. 

Two delegates at International Conven- 
tion. 

Nine members and wives attended Dis- 
trict Convention in August. 














Sponsored Divisional School of Instruc- 
tion in Spokane December 1. Fifty-five 
present from 12 clubs. Every club rep- 
resented. 

Held School of Instruction for Spokane 
Club officers and Committee Chairmen 
December 19. 

Past President of club served as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and was first Lieutenant- 
Governor in International to complete 
visitations to all clubs in his division. 

Past-President appointed Chairman of 
International Under-Privileged Child 
Committee. 

All monthly, semi-annual, annual and 
special reports to District and Interna- 
tional, and all District and International 
per capita fees and magazine subscrip- 
tions have been forwarded promptly. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Kennetu C. Mower, 
President. 
A. H. Syverson, 
Secretary. 





Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Songfest 


(From page 453) 


ditor Neale who is president of the 
Springfield club this year. 

One of the Springfield vocational 
schools printed the programs on paper 
donated by the Strathmore Paper 
Company. The Springfield newspapers 
gave wide and generous publicity as 
the event drew near. Some of the 
school children contributed artistic 
posters to help in the advertising. 

Minor details included parking 
space for the automobiles of the visi- 
tors, special police and traffic arrange- 
ments, club members to serve as ush- 
ers, Boy Scout and Girl Scout aids, 
seating of the singers, a doctor and 
nurse in attendance in case of emer- 
gency, and provision for lost articles. 
The children were brought into 
Springfield in school busses and in the 
cars of their parents and friends. No 
difficulty was here experienced. 

Many people there were in the 
country towns who found it impossible 
to make the trip to the city. Yet 
they wanted to hear the Songfest; so 
Radio Station WMAS kindly stepped 
forward and offered a free broadcast 
of a part of the program. The offer 
was eagerly accepted. The radio 
broadcast added just exactly the right 
finishing touch to a thoroughly up-to- 
date enterprise. 


Idea Recommended to 


Other Clubs 


“And now,” asks Springfield, “What 
other Kiwanis clubs would like to try 
putting on a Suburban Schools Song- 
fest? We recommend the idea most 
heartily, especially as a method of co- 
éperation between city and country. 
Our committee will be glad to furnish 
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additional information or answer ques- 
tions about our experience with such 
a project.”” It is interesting and im- 
portant to know that the total expense 
of the Songfest was less than $60.00. 

This is not the first successful ac- 
complishment standing to the credit 
of the Springfield Kiwanis Club in 
working together with the school au- 
thorities of the surrounding suburban 
and rural towns. A few years ago, 
the club provided each rural school 
house in Hampden County with a set 
of books known as the “Children’s 
Classics,” each set consisting of 64 
volumes. These books are still very 
much in use. 





WANDERLUST 
I'd like to take the open road 
And follow it until 


A blue horizon swallowed up 
A blue and distant hill. 


I'd like to drop a spinner— 
Silver spinner—if I could, 
Within a sleeping pool I know 

Within a sleeping wood. 


I'd like to watch the ruffle 
Of shadows as they lie; 

Beneath a leafy canopy 
Beneath a dappled sky. 


No stranger is this surging 
That keeps urging me to start, 
When road, and pool, and shadows 

Storm the portals of my heart. 


Carey Horsroox, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Albuquerque, New Mevico. 
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Horace 
W. McDavid of Decatur, Illinois, elected 


Past International President 
at the Milwaukee Convention in June, 
1929, died on Wednesday, September 13, 
1933. 

The November issue of the Magazine 
will be a memorial number in honor of 
that noble Kiwanian and citizen who 
worked so loyally on behalf of Kiwanis 
and who was greatly loved throughout 
the organization by his legion of friends. 

> * * 

Col. Edward Erwin Hardin, formerly a 
member of the Orlando, Florida, club, 
and later a member of the Staten Island, 
New York, club, recently died. Col. Har- 
din spent forty years in fighting Indians, 
Mexicans and Philippinos. Through the 
efforts of the Staten Island club, the 
Hardin Estate on Staten Island, the home 
of the late Colonel, which is now being 
used by the city for park purposes, may 
become an adjunct to the Staten Island 
Museum. The property includes a large 
house built before the Civil War and has 
many historic associations. 
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Which of these 77 BEST-SELLERS 
[formerly *2” to ‘51 Do You Want 





Now You Can Own Many of the 
GREATEST BOOKS of Modern 
Times at one-half to one-fifth 
Their Original Price... 


Imagine getting great books | you have always wanted to 


read and own—books like 
‘Marriage and Moratls,’’ 
Body,’’ ‘‘Rasputin,"’ “* 


‘The Outline ‘of History,” 
“‘Napoleon,”’ “The Human 


The Constant of Fear” and OTHER 


$2.50 to $5.00 Best Sellers for ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH! 
And you may EX AMINE as many of them as you wish— 


FREE-—for 5 


DAYS before deciding whether you wish to 
buy them! Check this list NOW. 


Select the titles you 


want—and SEND NO MONEY with the coupon below. 
Which shall we send to you?... 


1 THE CARE AND HAN- 
*DLING OF DOGS—J. L. 
Leonard. How to sclect, mate, 
train, rear 159 breeds. Care of 
puppies Diets, baths, exercise, 
houscepreaking—obedience, with 
children, ete. Complete quick 
index. 35 photos. Formerly $2.50 
GEORGE SAND: The 
* Search For Love—Marie 
Jenny Howe., Biography of the 
extraordinary woman wno smoked 
cigars, loved Chopin, lived too 
soon. Former price $5.00 
A BOOK OF OPERAS— 
* Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Former price $2.50 
8 RAIDERS OF THE DEEP 
'e Lowell Thomas. Incredible 
U-Boat men. 
under water. 
Formerly $2.50 
10. UNDERSTANDING HV- 
MAN NATURE — Alfred 
Adler. Prof. of Psychology, Univ. 
of Vienna, offers key to our ac- 
tions, thoughts and sins. 
Former price $3.50 
13 CLEOPATRA — Claude 
° Ferval. Story of most allur- 
ing and fascinating woman in all 
history Her beauty conquered 
emperors. Former price $2.50 
15. _ BRIGHTEST AFRICA 
larl E. Akeley. He killed 
a leop: a bi wre-hi andec 
Formerly $2.50 
17 THE STORY OF REL 1G- 
* ION—Charles Francis Pot- 
ter. ‘Tells true story of all faiths 
Former price $5.4 0 
19 THE OUTLINE ‘OF HIS- 
* TORY—H. G. Wels. ‘This 
masterpiece of all time now com- 
plete in one volume. New and re- 
vised. Inclu aps, charts, illus- 
trations, diagr: mms, KC. 1,200 pages. 
Unabridged mer price $5.00 
21. } nee 5 LEC TIONS AND 
RS OF GENERAL 
ROBE er E. LEE—Capt. Rob- 
ert E. ao Former price $5.00 
23, A TRONOMY FOR 
*E Vi RY BODY — Prof. S. 
Newcomb. New edition, com- 
pletely revised Formerly $2.60 
24 AMONG THE NODISTS 
* Frances and Mason Mer- 
rill. Frank answers to questions 
Nudism has raised. Intimate 
experiences of young American 
man and woman who tried it. 
Tells truth about motives, mixed 
companions, effects on modesty, 
health and emotions. 22 un- 
changed photos. Formerly $3.00 
28 rHE NATURE OF THE 
' WORLD AND OF MAN 
Edited by H. H. Newman. Biog- 
raphy of Universe, Stars, earth, 
bacteria, plants, reptiles, mam- 
mals, Man. 562 pages, 136 illus. 
Formerly $ 00 
29. A SECOND BOOK OF “OP- 
ERAS—Henry E. Krehbiel. 
The more modern ope ras—Sam- 
son and Delilah, Pagliacci, But- 
terfly. Former price $2.26 
30. HOW TOWRITELETTERS 
* —Mary O. Crowther. Com- 
plete guide to personal, business 
letter writing. Formerly $2.00 
31 MARRIAGE AND MOR- 
« ALS—Bertrand Russell. 
Straight thinking in sex ethics 
Formerly $3.00 
33 FAERY LANDS OF THE 
* SOUTH SEAS—Hall and 
Nordhoff. After living native 
ior two years, authors preserve 
ae of most romantic corner of 
Formerly $4.00 
34. V AGABONDING_ DO 
*THE ANDES—Harry A. 
Franck. Three years amid 
beauties of nature, exotic native 
customs. Formerly $5.00 
35, THE NEW BOOK OF ETI- 
* QUETTE—Liillian Eichler. 
Famous guide to social usage 
bought by 500,000 readers! 
Former price $4.00 
3 BIRD NEIGHEORS 
* Neltje Blanchan. Friendly 
acquaintance with 150 songsters, 
trillers, fighters. Gives quick iden- 
lineation, Formerly $5.00 


adventures of 
Restless battles 








37 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
*BENVENUTO CELLINI— 
Transiated by J. A. Symonds. 
Amazing artist, lover, duelist. 
New edition, illustrated, unex- 
purgated. 


43 THE STORY OF THE 
* WORLD'S LITERATURE 
—John Macy. Formerly $5.00 
VAGABOND JOURNEY 

* AROUND THE WORLD— 
Harry A. Franck. ‘Prince of 
Vagabonds” proves man can circle 
globe without money, weapons or 
baggage. Former price $4.00 


46 THE STORY OF MAN- 
* KIND—Hendrik Wi..em 
van Loon. Famous history of 
world with 188 illustrations in 
author’s unique manner. 
Formerly $5.00 
49 KEEPING MENTALLY 
* FIT—Joseph Jastrow. 
Psychology guide for avcraze 
reader. Former price $3.60 
50 SIX YEARS IN’ THE 
MALAY JUNGLE—Car- 
veth Wells. Sheerest excitement, 
humor, in astonishing animal and 
native life. Formerly $3.00 
53. FAMOUS TRIALS OF 
_* ORY—Lord Birken- 
Formerly $4.00 
of. 0 NDERSTANDING TH: 
STOCK MARKET—Aiii- 
son Cragg. Simple yet 
thorough explanation of stock 
market operation and _ brokers. 
Guide for both layman and 
experienced. Formerly $2.60 
55 THE CONQUEST OF 
* FEAR—Basil King. Has 
helped 100,000 to conquer fear, of 
illness, loss of income, or ab- 
normality. Formerly $2.00 
57 a GENERAL GRANT 
*—W. E. Woodward, fincst 
heat. of Grant, clearest 
pictue of Civil War yet written 
Formerly $5.60 
58. & ON OF THE 
D K St NN E D—Bennett J. 
Doty. Amazing inside story of 
French Foreign Legion by an 
escaped member. Formerly $3.00 
5 THE BOOK OF WOOD- 
* CRAFT—Ernest Thomo- 
son Seton. Handibook of out- 
door lore. Fi ormerly $2.00 
60. THE YQUEST OF 
+ HAPPINE s — Bertrand 
Russell. Strips shams from “sin,"’ 
fear, love, living. Formerly $3.00 
THE OMNIBUS OF 
* CRIME—Dorothy L. Say- 
ers. 62 thrilling stories of mys- 
tery, crime, horror, by world- 
famous authors. 1,177 pages; un- 
abridged. Formerly $3.00 
62 MY LIFE—Isadora Dun- 
*can. Frank autobiography 
of great, eccentric dancer, ‘‘with- 
out reticence or apology.” 
Former price $5.00 
65 THE ROYAL ROAD TO 
* ROMANCE—Richard Ha!l- 
liburton. Reckless young roman- 
ticist in glamorous corners of the 
world. pores fe: 00 
67. HENRY THE VIIIT 
Francis Hackett. Brilliant 
story of lusty royal bluebe: ord and 
his six wives. Former price $3.00 
6% SEX IN CIVILIZATION— 
~*Calverton and Schmal- 
hausen, introduction by Have- 
lock Ellis. 30 authorities take 
taboos out of sex. Formerly $5.00 











SEND NO MONEY 


Mark the volumes you want. 
Books will be sent ON APPROVAL. Pay 


Use the coupon. 
us without money. 


nothing in advance—nothing to postman. 





70. T, Last HOME OF 
° tHE STE RY—E. Alexander 
Powell. Amazing adventures 
in mysterious Nepal Daring 
disclosures of social }customs, 
shocking Rts’ ’ depravity. 
ormerly $4.00 
72. A LAUGH A DAY CEEPS 
THE DOCTOR AWAY— 
Irvin S. Cobb. Inexhaustible 
fund of funny stories for longest, 
loudest laughs. Formerly at , ve 
OSCAR WILDE, HIS bE 
*AND C ONFESSIC uss’ 
Frank Harris. Genius who died 
in poverty and shame because of 
nameless vice—hideous then, un- 
derstood and pitied now. 
Formerly -. 76 
75. PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
Anderson M. Baten. Life” s 
gems in literature since Confucius 
Formerly $5 00 
76 POWER AND __SECRET 
°*OF THE JESUITS—Rene 
Fulop-Mi ler. Full history of 
powerful society through the In- 
quisition to today. Formerly $5.00 
rye QUEEN ELIZABETH— 
Katharine Anthony. Amaz- 
ing era of Virgin Queen who built 
an empire, died of heartbreak. 
Formerly $4.00 
81 TOMBSTONE— Walter M. 
* Burns. Thrilling history of 





bad men. True picture of the 
“Wild West’ that is gone. 
Illustrated by Will James. 

om Formerly $3.00 
85 GENGHIS 3 HAN — 


*Haro'd Lam Terror 
of civilization, conquered half 
the kpown w orld. ormeriy $i $3.50 

APOLEON mil 

° y udwig. Thrilling rise 
and fall of lover, warrior, Em- 
peror of all Europe. One of the 
great books of modern times. 

Formerly $3.00 

89. HOW LIVE—Arno.d 
. » eee author 
charmingly records his rules, im- 
preesibns, philosophy of success- 
ful living Former pee fs; 50 
90. ABRAHAM LINCO - 
Lord Charnwood. LN st 
known, most authoritative biog- 
raphy. Formerly $3.00 
92 DISRAELI AND LAD- 

* STONE—D. C. Somervell. 
The complete story of England's 
gre we Statesmen. Formerly $3.60 
93. “ REATIVE CHEMISTRY 

+ —Edwin E. Slosson. Won- 
ders of modern chemistry made 
+ = to non - technical 
reade Formerly $3.00 
99. THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 

LOVE AND LIFE—Joseph 
Collins, M.D. Dangers and results 
of sex ignorance. Formerly $3.00 
102 PEARL DIVER — Berge 

*and Lanier. True ad- 
Exciting 


venture beneath the sea. 


5 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


Mail coupon to 


So confident are we 


that STAR DOLLAR BOOKS offer you a greater value for $1 than 
you can realize without actually seeing for yourself, that we are 


making this FREE EXAMINATION OFFER 


Examine for 5 days. 


Then send us only $1 plus 10c postage for each title you keep 
If you do not admit that this is the biggest book value you ever 


saw return the volumes and forget the matter. 


The editions of 


many titles are limited—don'‘t delay. 


Garden City Publishing Company, 


Dept. 6910, Garden City, N. Y. 





tory’’ are only two of 
the scores of truly great 
books 
page—and now offered at 
only ONE D 
Science, 
biography, nature—your fa- 
vorite 


full library size, 542 x 8% 
inches, hand 
bound 

tifully 


editions. 





for only 


fights with tiger sharks, ciant 
octopi, etc. _ Former price $4.00 
03 THE BUSINESS ENCY- 

* CLOPEDIA. Important 


facts, tables, statistics, laws, for 








office and home. Formary %. 00 
104 COUNT LUCKNER, THE 
‘SEA DEVIL — "Teal 


Thomas. Gallant adventurer 
who sank 14 ships without loss 
of a single life. Formerly $2.50 
10 MY STORY—Mary Rob- 

*erts Rinehart. Story of 
life more thrilling than her own 
novels. Formerly $2.50 
108 RASPUTIN THE HOLY 

* DEVIL — Rene Fulop- 
Miller. Mad monk who hypno- 
tized Czarina; turned religion to 
seduction. Formerly $5.00 
110 ea Nagai OF CASA- 

*NOVA. Masterly lover of 
many, he broke few hearts. Un- 
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OLLAR each. 
travel, adventure, 
subject is here! And 
Star Dotlar Books are 


somely 

in cloth, beau- 
printed from f 

plates of ociaiee 

. higher - priced 






expurgated ecition 
‘HE SON OF MAN: THE 
° Story of Jesus—Emil 
Ludwig. Powerfully beautiful 
biography. Formerly $3.00 
11 INDIA: LAND OF THE 
* BLACK PAGODA—Low- 
ell Thomas. Luxury, squalor— 
sanctity, sensuality—wisdom, ig- 
norance, MY beastie it ig 
117. rAMERLANE 
EARTH SHAKER sees 
o'd Lamb. Ruler of the East 
whe a . Eyeee was only a province 
of Formerly £4.00 
118, THE HUM AN BODY ~ 
Logan Clendening, M.D. 
Stop worrying about yoursclf! 
The truth about weight, dict 
habits, ‘‘nerves,”’ “heart trouble.’ 
Counted of fads. 
pic ures 
120. ! BAILEY ALLEN’S 
° MODERN COOK BOOK. 
2,500 tested recipes, special menus 
diets; ae. 1,000 BP. ne $2.60 
122. ¢ TRAC RIDGE 
FOR AUC TION” PLAY- 
ERS—Ely Culbertson. Stand- 
ard book for every player—begin- 
ner, average, or advanced. 


GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING cone 


@ Dept. 6910, Garden City, 
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123 MORGAN THE 

* NIFICENT John 

Winkler. 
American who ruled world. 

Formerly $8.60 

124 STRATEGY IN HAN- 

*DLING PEOPLE— Webb 


MAG- 
K. 


t 
Frank life of “J. P. 


and Morgan. “Key” method 
used by successful men to sway 
others, Oeronn a e Ww 5? $3.00 


AS AN- 
125. » KIND: —Lillian 


Elchios. 
Habits, customs, superstitions 
since cave man age. Thousands of 
facts. Fo agg Fo $5.00 


129 STANDARD B OF 
* BRITISH AND MERI. 
CAN VERSE— Preface by Chris- 
topher Morley. Popular, com- 
prehensive anthology of classical 
and modern poetry. one 
240 poets, 588 poems, 800 ba 
0. ¢ GREAT MEN OF 5S t- 
+ ENC E — Grove Wilson, 
28 absorbing biographies of im- 
mortals like Ne ~— Pasteur, 
Darwin. ormerly $4.00 
131. LIFE AND TIME iS OF 
REMBRANDT, R. V. R. 

-Hendrik Willem van Loon. 
Masterly ieueees | x. 17th cen- 
tury life. ‘ormerly $5.00 
13. THES TORY OF MONEY 

* —Norman Angell. Clearly 
explains gold standard, paper 
money, banks, stocks, Federal Re- 
srve, inflation, &c. Formerly $5.00 
134. } be Renee KING OF 

GONAVE — Wirkus 
and Dudiese Meni story 
of sergeant of U. S. Marines who 
was crowned, with Voodoo rite 
emperor of a i = republic. 
Former ae $3.00 
135. MANY LAUGH FOR 
* MANY DAYS—Irvin 5S. 
Cobb, 365 prescriptions to drive 
away blues. Inimitably told by 
“America’s Be _— Humorist.’ 
Former price $2.50 
142, © of. HUM AN BONDAGE 
Somerset Maug- 
ham. a. the greatest auto- 
biographical novel of our century. 
A rich reading experience. 
Former price $2.50 
15 CAKES AND ALE—W. 

* Somerset Maughan, 
Brilliant, sardonic, hauntingly 
real story of modern manners and 
morals for — h... aders. 

er price $2.50 
153. SCIENC ‘a “OF EATING— 

Alfred W. McCann. Great 
book by internationally recognized 
food authority now in its 60th thou- 
sand! ‘Tells How to Insure Vigor, 
Strength and Health in Infancy 
Youth and Age. Formerly $3.00 
161 ON GOING NAKED 

Jan Gay. Adventures of 
a young Amer- 
ican woman 
who turned 
from __ private 
to public prac- 
tice of naked- 
ness. Amusing, 
instructive. 
Over 50 Ills 








Formerly $2.00 
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Why It Will 
PAY You to 
Send the Coupon 

NOW! 


it costs you NOTH. 
ING te join. 


You pay NO month- 
ly or yearly ‘“‘dues’’ 


You do not have to 
take a book each month 
unless you wish te. 


You do not have to 
buy any particular num- 
ber of books. 


You SAVE $1 to $2.50 
or more on every book 
you do take. 


The books offered are 
BEST SELLERS — cr 
books whese permanent 
value and enjoyability 
make them well worth 
reading and owning. 


You may read and ex. 
amine EVERY book 
before you decide wheth- 
er you wish te keep it. 


You take NO RISK 
in tearning full details 
by sending the coupon 
NOW. 














for only $1 


lis new way bers have been entitled in recent 


lence, the Club’s monthly selections 
include $2 to $3.50 books of fiction 


Not “cheap reprints,’ but ORIG- 
INAL EDITIONS or editions iden- 

a book every tical with the original. And each one 
to you t ike costs only ONE DOLLAR 

If you do decide to take one book 
each month, you save from $12 to 
$30 a year on your reading. 
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you wish to If you are building a library; if 
you welcome a logical way to genu 
by P. W. ine savings—then read how you can 


Join—Without Cost—the Book Lovers Who 
Are Saving Money This New Way 


by the Club FREE Enrollment—FREE SERVICE 

The Doubleday One Dollar Book 
Club asks no enrollment fees or mem- 
bership dues. You pay nothing for 
the service of having outstanding 
recommended to you—books 
you really want to read! 


among them 


essays or ol 


are most Each book is individual. There is 
majority of no “standard binding.” “WILLIAM 
months these PITT,” for example, is printed on 


” Dri nkw: as H. fine antique paper, deckle-edge with 


t Maugham, stained page tops; bound in lustrous 
nN ved In 


Hichens and gold, and with a two-color jacket. 





Remember, you do not have to 
Your own accept the Club Selection. You may 





Club’s lists, decide not to take a book that m 
to substitute, at all. You may even drop your mem 
toreturn,just bership entirely any time you want 


as you wish. to! 

The only , P ; 

thing you During the year, there will be 12 
can’t help monthly selections and 200 to 300 
doing i s cocaantbin books—good books, every 
M oun y one of them. YOU are the one to 


decide how many of them you wish. 

you do buy And you know in advance that each 

a book! book will cost ONLY A DOLLAR. 
See for Yourself—AT OUR RISK— 
How Delighted You Will Be with this 


Common-Sense Plan 











You Need Send No Money with this Coupon 


We invite you to try nembership in the Doubleday 
One Dollar Book Club. Unless you are more than 
pleased with “William Pitt,”” the trial will cost you 
nothing. And it will place you under no obligation 

Send the coupon to us now without money. We will send 
you Ral LIAM PITT,” postage prepaid. Examine and 
read it. ou like it—keep it and we will bill you at the 
special Cub price of $1 plus the small postage charge of 
10c. Each month, then, you will have the privilege of ex- 
reo the monthly selection before you remit for it. But 

“WILLIAM PITT” (or any other book, later on) does 
cad appeal to you—return it and you pay nothing. Could 
anything be simpler, or fairer? You take no risk. Mail the 
coupon now. Address: DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR 
BOOK CLUB, Dept. 9410, Garden City, N. Y. 





You Are Invited to Accept a 


REE MEMBERSHI P in the 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR Book 


Get a book that was published at $2 
to $3.50, like this, each month, 


















Size 5% by 8 


per. Published 
$3.00. 
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inches, over 3: 
pages, large read- 
able type, on high 
grade book paper 
Tinted top, han 
some cloth binding 
and two-color wrap- 
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The 23-year-old 
“Schoolboy” Who 
REFUSED 


to be Prime Min- 





ister of England! 


—" poe 


What dramatic signal flashed 
his ascendancy to the premier- 
ship? What was the outcome 


when he dared 

He refused stake his all 

the Pre- against the 

: i of scornfully sen- 

oot te miersh P suous Catherine 
Britain. At 24 he the Great of 
accepted. No wonder Russia? What 


happened when 
a poem of the day  jo"tnskilied in 
exclaimed: military tactics, 


ruthlessly drew 








saht 4 sabe CoH 
1 sight te . oan : aa swords with Napoleon? 
rounding nation stare 
1 kingdom trusted to a With a dissolute tyrant de- 
Ihow’s care!” spoiling far-off India, what did 
; he engineer *. subcue the oppo- 
What an%\ sition? Hew did this compara- 


tive child make fools of vigorous 
eharacter leaders old enough to be his sire? 
The most What vice probably cut short 
precocious genius in all the an- his life in its prime? 
nals of British statesmanship. He wrote England’s history in 
Up to now, no biography of blood, in poison, and in the 
his astounding life has been both honey of veiled diplomacy. Al- 
authentic and thrilling. Now the most unbelievable coups of in- 
story of William Pitt, the trigue and triumphs of brilliant 
Younger, is told with breathless strategy were woven into his 
fascination, Who was this man? spectacular career, How? Read 
Why did he tower so giganti- this book. Know this man. You 
cally over his friends, so de- will search all history for a 
cisively over his enemies? more unique story! 
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i DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
] Dept. 9410, Garden City, N. Y. 
Ple ase enrol! me free as a Club Member and send me each month the 
i Monthly Bulletin and the book selected, commencing with WILLIAM 
Pit t I will examine each Book Selection for three days and if I decide 
j to keep it, I will send you the Club price of $1.00 plus the small postage 
charge of ten cent If I do not like it, I will return it to you, in wit’ g- 
j case I am to have the privilege of choosing alternative book, if I vjigh 
from the list in the Bulletir I am not obligated as a CTtub Membe 7 a 
! any way except to pay for the books which I decide to keep. I am t et SE 
free t liscontinue membership at any time I wish “oe rr 
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